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AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ SOCIETY CONVENTION. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE METAL PLATING AND FINISHING SHops oF Detroit, Micu., THE CONVENTION CITY 
1918, Tettinc How It BECAME A PLATING AND POLISHING Clty. 


WRITTEN FOR THE METAL INpbustry By Fren J, HuntLEy, Bustness CorrESPONDEN 
THE FIRST JOB PLATING SHOP. in a quiet home section of the city. Here he established 
Way back in 1875, when Detroit was an overgrown in his kitchen a potash kettle that is said to have held 
country town, a young man, forseeing the possibility ot about 25 gallons and manufactured his own batteries 


a good thing, established the first job plating plant at according to directions obtained from his eastern instru 
101 Miami avenue, this street now being known as tors, and built up a thriving plating business, 
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A VIEW OF ONE OF DETROIT’S MAIN THOROUGHFARES. WOODWARD AVE. LOOKING NORTH 
Broadway. For a number of years he had, so the story This plant at the time was regarded as quite a novelts 
roes, been employed by the Michigan Stove Company, owing to the many ingenious contrivances employed to 


and came originally from Meriden, Conn., where he had facilitate production. It was started principally for plat 
learned the polishing and plating business. The plant ing silverware and at that time the method employed i 


was first opened in his residence which stood for years said to have been protected by patents. For a number of 
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years he paid a good royalty, but notwithstanding this 
handicap was successful and continued vigorously in the 
business until his death. His name was Edward Lbromle 
and up to the present time the Bromley Electro Plate 
Works stands as the oldest business of the kind in the 
city 

Vir. Bromley continued active as a plater until 1891 
when he died an honored and respected business man. 
He still recalled in memory by many older residents, 
and there are gray haired men today who remember as 
boys having stood before Mr. Bromley’s establishment and 
watched him perform wonderful feats by transforming 
unsightly knives, forks and spoons into bright and attrac- 
tive tableware. His descendants are still living in Detroit, 
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HENRY FORD, THE DETROIT 


the name being as honored and respected as it was 40 
Or more years ago. 

\s the Bromley electro plating business progressed, 
the proprietor employed assistants, and among the most 
active and energetic was a young man known as Barney 
Nehls. He was employed for years as a skilled plater 
by Mr. Bromley and worked himself up to a confidential 
position. When Mr. Bromley died Barney Nehls’ oppor- 
tunity for advancement came and he at once took ad- 
vantage of the opening. He had saved and was able 
to furnish sufficient capital to take over the business, 
which is now operated under his name, although he still 
clings to the old trade style of the Bromley Electro 
Plate Works, the plant for a number of years being 
located at 248 Brush street in the heart of the city. 
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AUTOMOBILE KING, IN 
WERE THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE PARTS PLATED IN DETROIT. 
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Mr. Nehls now has a finely equipped plant 
potash kettle was discarded years and years ago 
its place may be found great dynamos and ever 
kind of modern equipment. ‘The plant at p 
believed worth fully $100,000. 

It does strictly job business, plating 
jewelry, automobile parts, and in fact everytl 
comes its way. 

\nother phase of the plating business ra 
with the Bromley Electro Plate Works 
years. 

' The story is told that after Mr. Bromley had 
his place for a few years, a firm known as (3 
Brothers opened a similar establishment in th 








HIS FIRST GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE IN 1898 


THESI 


eighties, before the electro plating patents had run 
These men balked at paying the royalty demanded, 
said, and finally were sued. The case was fought thr 
the courts for some time. Galvin Brothers won, 
from that time on no more royalties were paid. 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS INSTALL PLATING DEPARTM 
While the Bromley Eleetro Plate Works is the o! 
job establishment of the kind in the city, the Det 
Stove Works is declared to be the first manufactu 
concern to do its own plating, and it was due 
concern that Mr. Bromley came to Detroit. This 
company was a comparatively small concern in the « 
days of industrial Detroit. The company is repor 
have first manufactured stoves with comparativel 
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trimmings until sometimes in the early seventies, 
it began putting out more attractive 
polished and plated parts. 

his company for years has been occupying an enor 
plant at 1320-1380 Jefferson avenue, and is said to 
have most complete plating and polishing 
plants in the city, of which Charles Sequin is foreman 
plater. It was incorporated in 1866 and its capital stock 


designs, 


mou 


one Ol - the 


now 18 $3,500,000, of which $1,500,000 is preferred stock 
The officers are W. T. 
Henry, vice-president; John 


and $2, 000,01 ) common stock, 


Barbour, president; W. G. 





litor \ P geant-at-Ar 


Welbon and William 


ARTENSKY, Set 


D. Green, secretary, and Frank G. 
H. Harley, assistant 

The Michigan Stove Works is another of the large 
manufacturing concerns here which maintains a 
finely equipped plating and polishing establishment, with 
Wesley L. Berger in charge It was incorporated in 
1871 and now has a capital stock of $3,000,000. Jeremiah 
Dwyer is president; George H. Barbour, first vice-presi 
dent; Charles A. Ducharme and H. B. Gillespie, second 
vice-presidents ; Francis Palms, secretary ; Edwin S$. Bar- 


secretaries. 


also 
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he Art Stove Co. has built up a good sized bu 
the last few years. It has for a number of 
occupied a finely equipped plant at 1530 and 154 
1563 Russell street. Its incorporation dates back in | 
with a capital stock of $500,000. William A. Dw, 
president ; John O. Campbell, vice-president and ge: 
manager; Harry C. Kendall, treasurer, and Hugh | 
yard, secretary. 

lt will be seen by comparing officers all these con 
are closely related, but are operated strictly as sepa: 
corporations, 

Detroit for many years has taken great pride 
stove manufacturing plants, nine companies, 
and small, being engaged in business here at present. 1 
men at their head are most decidedly leaders in Detr 
business and financial life. The names of Bar 
Dwyer and Ducharme stand for honor, integrity 
financial stability. 
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COMING OF THE BRASS MILLS, 

[he copper and brass business is said to date ba r 
about 1881, at the time of the incorporation of the Det 
Copper and Brass Rolling Mills. Christian Buhl, O 
Goldsmith and R. W. Gillett were promoters of this 
corporation. The business was small at first, but it g: 
from year to year, until at present it is one of the lar 
of the kind in the United States. 

lhe plant stands on Clark street near Fort street, 
for years has undergone improvements until its 
ment now represents millions of dollars. This com 
was the first in Detroit to manufacture brass and co 
into sheets, rods, wire and tubes. Ore is obtained 
the Lake Superior region, and in the states farther 


In the early days the plant gave employment to a 

100 men and was in a small building on West Lar is 
street. At first it made a specialty of sheet brass. The ry, 
the demand for manufactured brass products be 

ereater and the management decided to produce : 


and brazing tubing. This was late in 1902. In 1907 
of the most complete copper wire mills in the count: 
was established. The history of this plant is practi 
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BARNEY NEHLS 


ELECTRO-PI 


bour, treasurer, with Louis B. Young, general manager. 

Another large concern is the Peninsular Stove Com- 
pany at Fort and Eighth streets. It was incorporated in 
1891 and reincorporated in 1903 for $3,000,000. Ps 
Moran is president; J. M. Dwyer, vice-president ; Daniel 
T. Crawley, secretary, and E. W. Dwyer, treasurer, with 
A, E, Dwyer, purchasing agent. This company also is 
reported to have a good sized plating plant, and J. O’Don- 
nell is the foreman plater. 


THE FIRST JOB-PLATING SHOP IN DETROIT, THE BROMLEY 
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THE BROMLEY ELECTR d 
WORKS AS IT IS TODAY 
ATING WORKS ESTABLISHED IN 1875. BY BARNEY NEH th 


the early history of the brass and copper busines 

Detroit, because it continually has advanced with 

times. t} 
The Michigan Copper and Brass Co. was organiz¢ 

1906, and its mill started in 1907. This company 

produces sheet, rod and tubing, and has developed i 

one of Detroit’s great producing concerns. i 
The Clayton & Lambert Company, manufacturer: 

plumbers’ torches, is another pioneer plant. It be 
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rating in the early eighties. The Penberthy Injector 
mpany, one of the largest of the kind in the country, 
so is listed as a pioneer. Numerous smaller companies 
d larger ones were organized at different times, from 
early in the eighties until the advent of the automobile 
lustry. 


—E COMING OF THE AUTOMOBILE ADDS TO DETROIT’S 


GROWING INDUSTRIES. 


Closely linked with Detroit’s copper, brass and plating 
isiness is the automobile. While the stove plants and 


he copper, brass and aluminum plants were great factors 
building up the city’s manufacturing supremacy, it is 
he automobile that has increased its population from 
200,000 to approximately 900,000, in a little more than 
ten years. 
Barney Nehls, owner of the Bromley Electro Plate 
Works, at 248 Brush street, without doubt plated the first 
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are engaged heavily on government work. \irplane 
fellow’s credit good, and from that time on I have done 
more or less work for him. The young man who stood 
in my office asking to open up a five dollar account was 
Henry Ford. 

“I have never told this story before,” said Mr. Nehls, 
“but believe it well to show the connecting link 
between the automobile industry and the plating and 
polishing business here.” 

Many othe 


goes 


stories are told in Detroit regarding 
Mr. Ford’s early experiences, but this one seems very 
apt at this time. 

The Ford Motor Company today occupies one of the 
greatest manutacturing plants in the United States. It 
is capitalized for $100,000,000. Henry Ford is president ; 
I’. L. Klingensmith, vice-president and treasurer, while 
Edsel Ford, only son of Henry Ford, is secretary. FE 
ployment is given to about 10.000 men who, at . 


present, 
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THE PLANT OF THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY AT 


automobile part in Detroit. He tells the 
following language: 

“One afternoon about 1898, I was in the back of my 
plant when one of my assistants came through the works 
and said a young fellow was in the office with some sort 
of a thing he was making for a horseless car. The clerk 
said the man wanted the part plated, estimated it would 
cost about five dollars and said the customer wanted 30 
days’ credit. He said the man was an inventor and 
thought we might be taking some chance. I had had ex- 
perience with inventors before and also was not over en- 
thusiastic about granting credit to such persons. So | 
walked over to a place I had where I could peek in and 
there saw the customer. He had a mighty good face and 
| decided at once to take the chance on the five dollar 
iccount. I told the clerk to take the order. 

“We plated the part in due time and our customer came 
and took it away. He seemed pleased and promptly at 
the end of 30 days we got our money. That made the 


story in the 


ay 





DETROIT, 





MICH., THE FIRST TO HAVE A PLATING SHOP 

motors and the Liberty motor also are manufactured 
here, and now Mr. Ford has begun the production of 
submarine chasers, which will be manutactured 


oreater being erected on 
River Rouge in the western part of the city and only a 
short distance from the Detroit River. The Ford Motor 
Company is said to have one of the finest plating and 
polishing plants in the country. 
used to facilitate production. 
plater here. 

The Ford Motor Company and the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, the latter owned by the General Motors 
Corporation, together with the Olds Motor Company of 
Lansing, Mich., for it was in Detroit the Olds company 
began first to manufacture cars, and the Packard Motor 
Car Co. are the pioneers of Detroit’s early automobile 


extent at a new plant now 


| very device possible l 
H. S. Brodway is foreman 


days. Their success induced many persons to form auto 
mobile companies. Some have succeeded and some have 
failed. A. R. Hollway has charge of the plating depart- 
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ment and E. H. Woodmansee of the polishing department 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Company. 

The Packard plant, which employs about 20,000 men 
and women, has wonderful plating and polishing depart- 
ments in charge of M. Osery, and at present is manufac- 
turing great numbers of trucks for the government. 
Among the later concerns are noted the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, the Paige Motor Car Company, the Stude- 
baker Corporation and the Maxwell Motor Car Com- 
pany, which also now manufactures the Chalmers cars, 
Later the General Motors Corporation was formed and 
took over the Cadillac Motor Car Company, the Buick 
Motor Car Company at Flint, Mich., the companies at 
Pontiac, Mich., and a number of others, although the old 
corporate names are retained. 

The demand for cars and trucks became so great that 
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tions, and Detroit again made another jump in manut 
turing. Great quantities of shells, automobile trucks 
other war material began to be turned out here. [t 
the brass men and the automobile men who did all 

When the United States stepped in early in 19 
Detroit at,once became one of the greatest producer 
munitions and automobile trucks and other war mate: 
in the country. Shell companies were organized, 
many automobile and brass concerns obtained war 
tracts, which early in 1918 represented more 
$500.000,000. 

The winter of 1917 was quiet for a time in many pla: 
and to some extent in the automobile factories, but w! 
the spring of 1918 opened, government contracts flood 
the city with work. The automobile companies curtail 
production and rushed into munition work. Henry Fo. 











LOOKING OVER GRAND CIRCUS 
CONVENTION WILL 


HOTEL STATLER, WHERE THE ELECTRO-PLATERS’ 
plants which opened in 1899 and up until 1902, were 
tinable to manufacture parts fast enough to keep up pro- 
duction, and attention was turned to the brass companies. 
The large and small ones alike were given contracts which 
soon swelled their bank accounts and also compelled a 
great many to build new plants and additions. Thus we 
have the automobile linked with the brass and copper 
industry. Many automobile parts also soon were plated, 
and this made work for the platers and the polishers, until 
at present the automobile manufacturer, the platers and 
the brass men are closely allied. All have been instru- 
mental in making Detroit one of the great manufacturing 
cities in the country. 

European war started in the summer of 1914. Eng- 
land, France and the other allied countries needed muni- 
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PARK IN DETROIT, MICH 


BE HELD, IS THE BUILDING IN THE CENTER 


went after the airplane motors, the Liberty Motor Con 
pany was organized by the Lelands, formerly of th 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, and are now rushing t 
erection of one of the greatest plants in the city. 

Practically all the big automobile factories are engag' 
on government work. Day and night the machinery 
never stilled and plant managers are bending every effort 
to meet the heavy production demanded. This also ex 
tends to the shipbuilding plants here as well. They als 
are working under pressure in the construction of ocea! 
going boats to take the places of those destroyed by t! 
enemy. These companies use vast quantities of bras 
copper and aluminum, and also have plating plants ot! 
their own. 

Labor is scarce in Detroit today and manufacturers a! 
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¢ everything possible to obtain sufficient help to keep 
production. The city already has sent 50,000 men 

} the army and many more are going. Large numbers 

e skilled mechanics. So acute have become conditions 

manufacturers have found it necessary to train 
men to take the places of men. Thousands of women 
now employed, and their work is proving successful 
ey made good from the start, and are found in most 
ances even more careful than the men. 

\bout 30 companies are now assembling automobiles 

re, many large and many small. Approximately 120 

mpanies are engaged in the manufacture of parts, this 
umber also including body and tire companies. \lso 
:bout 40 companies are engaged in the production of cop 
per, brass, bronze and aluminum products. Thirty con 

nies are reported engaged exclusively in producing 
brass products. 

[he airplane was the next to follow. Detroit already is 
umping into this new enterprise. The Liberty M 
Company has been formed within the past year and has 
underway a great structure at West Warren avenue neat 
3lst street. Henry Ford also has taken up the business 
and is building a new plant exclusively for this branch, in 
the rear of his present factory in Highland Park. What 
the future will be remains to be seen, but Detroiters have 
no doubt that the airplane in a few years will be as 
serviceable for general travel as the automobile. The 
manufacture of planes will also be as closely allied with 
the brass, copper and plating business as the automobile 
\ll this should be viewed with satisfaction. 

It is almost impossible to obtain a complete list of the 
many plating plants and stove companies in the city 
However, a number of those best known in addition to 
those mentioned are here given: 


otor 


STOVE 


Manufacturing Company, Russell street 


PLANTS 
Alcohol Gas Stove 

Milwaukee avenue 

, 39 Atwater street 

li Company, 160 Addison 


Best Stove Company 


William Campb« street 


Cosmic Products Company, 615 Equity building 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Kercheval avenue 
Gas Oil Stove Company, 12th street and the railri 
Little Wonder Stove Company, 125 Cass avenu 
Rathbone Sard & Company, 22 Atwater street. 
Regent St ympany, Wyandotte, Mich. 
PLATING PLANTS 
Acme Plating & Specialty Manufacturing Comp f 
street 
\merican Plati Works, 25 Griswold street 
John L. Buchner, 7-9 Jefferson avenue. 
Enterprise Electr Plating & Manufacturing Company, & 


Woodbridge street. 
Grant Silver Pl 
Howard G. Harris | 
Harry Brothers’ 

street. 

Halmich Manufacturing Company, 66 Fort street. 
Michigan Electro Plating Company, 110 St. Antoine street 
Rex Plating Works, 310 Grand River avenue. 

Standard Plating Company, 753 Beaubine street. 

Welded Steel Barrel Corporation, Hart and Charlevoix streets 
Detroit Hardware Specialty Company, 66 Fort street 
Central Plating Company, 76 State street. 

Detroit Utilities Supplies, 308 Ford building. 

Standart Brothers, 166 Woodbridge street. 

American Electric Heater Company, Woodward avenue 
E. J. Woodison Company, 53 Buhl Block. 


ating Company, 97 Congress street 
ympany, 93 Catherine street 


Manufacturing Company, 282 Woodbridgt 


Frederic B. Stevens, Larned and Third streets, dealers in 
platers’ supplies. 
OTHER MANUFACTURING CONCERNS 


Edmunds & Jones Corporation, auto lamp makers; E. G 
Lovering, foreman plater. 

C. M. Hall Lamp Company; F. C. Harig, foreman plater 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, James A. Burt. 
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\MERICAN ELECTRO PLATERS ry 

The American Electro Platers’ Society opens its annual 
convention here July 1, and continues until July 3. The 
program is excellent, and as a feature, the committee in 
charge is making special arrangements for entertaining 
the wives of visiting delegates in a social as well as an 
educational way, 


SOC II 


It is determined to show these women 
the necessity of impressing upon their husbands the value 
of organization. Members of the committee believe that 
after the convention is over the women will be so enthused 
| 
i 


\merican Electro Platers’ Society that they wil 


with the 
compel their husbands 
to meeting 


prepare d is as follow Ss 


never to lose interest in its aftairs 


or miss a [he programme which has been 


ROGRAM 
Chis program will be strictly followed and all events will start 
promptly on time as scheduled. Ladies’ special program on an 
other page 
EXHIBITION Ha \\ Be Opt 1) Y FROM S&S A. M. | 
CLoseE or E SESSIO 
Monday, July First 
800 A. M embling of delegates and visitors at Hotel 
Statler Registration and distribution of badges 
redentials and_ tickets Please be careful 
tickets and auto numbers. as these are very « 
ntial to our entertaining you without unneces 
sary delay or confusion 
900 A. M Meeting f Execut ird and Credential Cor 
mittee in Parlor A on Convention Floor 
10.00 A Opening session « he Sixth Annual Conventiot 
\ddres f welcome by Oscar B. Marx. Ma 
tf Detroit Ite nse y Vice-president Georg 
Hogal a ‘ew Britain, Con Report 
t officers and mmittee 
12.00 M.—Official. photograph f elegate ul tor 
parkway on east side note Dor reet 
look pretty and sinile 
130 P. M.—I hotel for visit to plating plants of Det 
Use uto number his t 
130 P. M Start r Bell Isl n aut 
30 P. M | et lun Bel le in grove 
1 Id { vel wy Le ri t ran 
7.00 P. M.—Leave Belle Isle for H Stat] | 
ul it mber re | l a 
fusior 
LO) > M Business S« tor Hotel Statlet Thy 
| | il The 
ions 1 be a | lucat 
it atansitil  ecssnits 
| Jul 
830 A. M Steame 1p) ( t Ba { ( 
| irp 1 i ll i 1S¢ 
nd Lake § Clair, with a it ft ( 
Flat the Ve ice oO! America.” Boat 
f enti exclusive Compliment 
|. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich 
tick 
930 A. M.—Business Session on lower decl Chree i 
will be read and discussed Dancing and e1 
tertainment on upper decks 
12.00 M.—Dinner will be served on all decl Compliment 
of Detroit Branch 
200 P. M Business Session on lower decl Three paper 
will be read and discussed. Dancing and enter 
tainment on upper decks 
6.00 P. M.—Boat docks at foot Bates street. 
8.00 P. M.—Business Session Hotel Statler. Three papers 
will be read and discussed 
Wednesday, July Third. 
8.30 A. M.—Business Session Hotel Statler. Revision of 
Constitution Election of officers. Selection of 
1919 convention city. Final business session 


Auto sight-seeing trip around Detroit’s parks and 
boulevards. Each person will have a number to 
signify your machine, and if you are on hand 
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romptly at the north side of the hotel, Bagley 
avenue, it will aid the committee very materially. 
Thank you. 
7.00 P. M.—Annual banquet at Hotel Statler. Use your tickets. 
Installation oi Good entertainment. 
Speeches that will interest you. Do not fail to 
Detroit Branch 


ofmecers. 


attend, as 


wants to show you 
they were on the job until the last minute. Good 
bye. Glad to have had you with us. Drop in 


whenever you can. You are always welcome. 


LADIES PROGRAM. 


Monday, July First. 


— 


he ladies of Detroit Branch have arranged this 


program for your entertainment and we are very 


very positive that you will enjoy every minute 
if you will allow them to carry it through on 
schedule. Please be on hand promptly at place 


designated, 
8.00 A. M.—Assembling on 
acquainted. 


convention floor. Everybody get 


9.00 A. M.—Shopping tour. Meet in Parlor C on convention 
floor. 
12.00 M.—Official photograph of the delegates and visitors. 


Meet on east side of hotel on the parkway of 
Washington Boulevard. 
M.—Lunch for the ladies at Newcombe Endicotte Com- 
pany. Compliments of Detroit Branch. 
M.—Auto ride. Assemble on the Bagley avenue side 
of the Hotel Statler. You will have a number 
to signify which machine will take you. Route: 
Out Woodward to Seven Mile Road. Turn east 
to Grosse Pointe Farms. West on Jefferson ave- 
nue to East Grand Boulevard. Across bridge to 
Belle Isle. Around Belle Isle to grove east of 
Athletic Field. 

M.—Buffet lunch in same grove. 
troit Branch, 

00 P. M.—Leave island for Hotel Statler. 

P, M.—Individual entertainment by ladies of the Detroit 
Branch. Tell the committee what you wish to 
do and they will do the necessary to make it an 
enjoyable evening. Good-night. See you in the 
morning, 


12.30 P, 
2.00 P. 


5.30 P. Compliments of De- 


“NM 
Ww 
i) 


Tuesday, July Second. 

8.30 A, M.—Steamer Sapho leaves foot Bates street for all-day 
ride on Detroit River and Lake St. Clair, in- 
cluding a visit to St. Clair Flats, the “Venice of 
America.” Use your tickets. Dancing and en- 
tertainment on upper deck of steamer all day. 
We would ask that you insist that the men at- 
tend the business sessions on the lower deck 
morning and afternoon. Aside from that let en- 
tertainment be undisturbed. 


12.00 M.—Lunch will be served on upper and lower decks. 

6.00 P. M.—Boat arrives at foot Bates street. 

7.30 P. M.—Theatre party as guests of the Detroit Branch. 
Assemble in Parlor A of the Hotel Statler. 
Good-night. See you in the morning. 

Wednesday, July Third. 

9.00 A. M.—Trip to the Art Museum. Assemble in Parlor A 
of the hotel. Use your auto number. 

2.00 P. M.—Auto trip around Detroit parks and boulevards. 


Assemble on the Bagley avenue side of the Ho- 
tel Statler. Each person will have a number to 
signify your machine, and if you will be on hand 
promptly it will help the committee wonderfully. 
Thanks. 

7.00 P. M.—Annual banquet of the society. Do not fail to 
attend, as many things have been provided for 
your entertainment in the way of speeches and 
amusement. 

Good-bye, ladies. We trust you have enjoyed 
yourselves and don’t forget to drop in any time. 
We will all be glad to see you. 

The ballroom floor of the Hotel Statler will be the head- 
quarters of the convention. Upon this floor is located the ban- 
quet room, exhibition hall, ladies’ parlors, reception rooms, check 
rooms, etc. There will be at all times at the information desk 
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on this floor a member of Detroit Branch who will glad 
you with any information that may be desired 

[he registration fee of $3.50 ($5.50 per couple) includ: 
rides, lunches, theatre parties, boat ride, banquet, et 
uled on the program. Extra banquet tickets (for those w} 

t register) will be $2 per plate. 

\Vhen you register you will receive a badge, the pendant 
which will serve as a watch fob if you so desire. Extra ba 
will be sold to those wishing them at cost. You will als: 
an envelope containing tickets for the boat ride, lunches, et 
we ask that you (both ladies and gentlemen) use these as 
structed for the different events. For the auto rides your ti 
will inform you the number of the machine in which you a 
ride. Your co-operation in this will be mutually appreciated 

Detroit is at your service from the Mayor down to the 
boys and Detroit branch will be on the job every minute 
you in every way possible. Michigan is a dry state and that 
will help us to make this convention the best ever. As ou 
is to help you educationally and entertain you with whok 
amusement. 

Detroit will serve you right. 
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A. J. Ratz, J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich.; J. C. Miller 
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facturing Company; H. A. F. Block, Michigan Lubricator Com- 
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BRONZING BRASS. 

The following recipe is for producing a dark bronze 
coloration on bright brass: A mixture of nitric acid, 
sulphuric acid and water in equal parts is prepared by 
mixing the nitric acid and water first, and then slowly 
adding the sulphuric acid. The brass articles are pete 
for a moment into boiling water, then into the acid solu- 
tion, and into the boiling water again, quickly, after whic! 
they are washed thoroughly in cold water and dried with 
sawdust. They should be free from ‘any soldered joints, 
as they would show up as light patches. The coloration 


can be made permanent by coating with a transparent 
lacquer.—Zeitschrift fiir Feinmechanik. 
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A COMPARISON OF 


WRITTEN FOR THE METAL 


At the recent conference held at Washington, D. C. 
by the military authorities, the Bureau of Standards and 
members of the American Electro-Platers’ Society, the 
most efficient methods were discussed for the prevention 
of corrosion on iron and steel parts. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion of those present that the metal zinc 
gave the most efficient protection for iron and steel. 
While no special formulaes were outlined still, from ex- 
periments that have been made with the sulphate and 
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YESTERDAY AND TODA\ 


PROCTOR, 
protected by+a secondary application of any oil high in 

rl paraffin oil. One of th 
hrms in Akron, Ohio, made 
h the phosphorizing method only to find that the 
so coated rusted very rapidly unless they wer 
with heavy oils, so the auto rim manufacture! 
still maintain the electro-galvanizing methods as the most 
efficient protection against corrosion. In many 
the zinc cyanide solution has replaced the acid solution 
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alkaline solutions, the bending test as applied to samples 
coated by means of these solutions have proven that the 
deposit from the alkaline solution withstands the test 
to a greater degree than the deposit from the acid solu- 
tion. There is also no doubt but that a deposit produced 
by the alkaline solution is freer from the occlusion of 
hydrogen than that produced by the acid solution. 

Many other methods were discussed for the protection 
of iron and steel, among which was the phosphorizing 
process which is more commonly known under the name 
of the Parker Rust Proof Process. Although the so 
called Parker process has been officially recognized by 
the naval authorities in some of their specifications for 
finished products, the coating of phosphate of iron or 
manganese does not prove a rust proof coating unless 
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due to the greater ductility and more even distribution of 
the zinc deposit over the surface of the rims. 

The zinc cyanide or alkaline solutions are now used 
extensively ‘in the zinc plating of ordnance parts such 
detonators, adaptors, fuse parts and a hundred other 
articles of a like nature. The reason is 
uniform coating of zinc over the entire surface, without 
any detriment to threads, etc., is obtained. These solu 
tions have been in operation since the war started and 
have been used on contract work for foreign t 
and more lately on war material used by the United St 
government. 

The Parker process has been employed to a great « 
tent for the protection of metals against corrosion or 
where a black finish is desired as the method gives a 
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very pleasing black finish to steel or iron products when 
uniformly coated and finally coated with one of the oils 
mentioned above. > 

There are a number of patents that cover the phos- 
phorizing of iron and steel, the most prominent being the 
Coslett and the Richards patents, both of which have 
been absorbed by the Parker Rust Proof Company, as the 
Coslett patent was no doubt used as the basic patent for 
the Parker process. 

\ method in vogue at a number of the large automobile 
body concerns consists of the use of a combination of 
phosphoric acid and denatured alcohol, the proportions 
of which are 1 part of phosphoric acid, 86 per cent, and 
2 parts of denatured alcohol. After the steel parts are 
immersed in this solution they are allowed to dry atmo- 
spherically, which leaves a thin coating of phosphate of 
iron upon the surface of the steel when dry. This method 
has proven very successful where paints or enamels are 
afterwards applied to the surface. An addition of 4% 
volume of carbon tetrachloride to the mixture makes the 
solution non-inflammable. 

It was definitely decided during the conference held 
at Washington that where enamels or japans have to be 
applied to the steel to produce a black finish that a zinc 
coating previous to japanning or enameling was the most 
suitable method, especially if the japans and enamels were 
dried at a minimum temperature of 180 to 200 degrees 
Fahr. 

\bout a year ago, when the writer was making some 
investigations relative to the methods of protecting iron 
and steel from corrosion [ ran across an old patent that 
was issued in 1864. This patent covers many methods of 
preserving iron and steel from corrosion and will no doubt 


be of interest to the readers of THe METAL INDUSTRY. 
Phe patent reads as follows: 

CHARLES DE BUSSY, OF PARIS, FRANCE, ASSIGNOR 
TO MORITZ PINNER, OF NEW YORK CITY, N. \ 
IMPROVEMENT PRESERVING IRON FROM CORROSION, 
(Specification forming part of Letters Patent No, 43,630, dated 
July 19, 1864.) 

7 


whom it may concern 


Be it known that Charles de Bussy, of Paris, in the Empire 
of France, have invented an Improved Process for Preserving 
Iron from Corrosion, etc.; and I do hereby declare the nature 

f the said invention for an improved process tor preserving iron 
from corrosion as produced by the influence of air and sea-water 
to be as follow 


The means hitherto employed for preserving iron from any 


corrosive actions are based either on galvanic processes or on 
the use of coatings intended to resist said corrosive actions. 
When substances are thus applied in a mechanical way to pre- 


More- 
many according to the nature of the metallic oxide 
the coating, they will exert a direct corrosive action, 
such as takes place with minimum when applied to the hulls of 
iron-built vessels Acting upon these data, I have come to the 
that in order to obtain a most satisfactory result in 
preserving iron a coating must be used whose adhesion shall be 
the result of a chemical action on the metal itself. Among the 
various matters that will fulfill this condition, I prefer using the 
fusible and insoluble ferruginous compounds, they both protect- 
ing the surface of the iron and filling up, by reason of their 
fusibility, those imperceptible fissures and cavities which always 
occur in wrought-iron, owing to the porous nature of the metal, 
and to the imperfections unavoidably arising from the forging or 
rolling process. 

A great number of compounds may be used, each answering 
the purpose of this invention, as above set forth. In order to 
show clearly its nature, and how it is or may be carried into 
effect, I will now describe the manner in which I employ one 
particular compound by which I have obtained the best result. 

The process which I consider the most simple and reliable con- 


serve the surface of iren they offer a very slight adhesion. 
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sists in subjecting the iron pieces to be preserved to the acti 
of phosphorus at a high temperature, so as to produce on tl 
surface a thin layer or coating of melted phosphide of iron. T) 
coating proves to be very adhesive, and is hardly acted upon 
the corrosive agents to which iron is commonly exposed. T] 
operation may be effected by exposing the red-hot iron direct 
the vapors of phosphorus; but a more simple and economica 
way is by heating the pieces in cases or chambers similar to tl 
of converting-furnaces, the pieces being embedded therein in 
or mixture composed of charcoal or coke dust ir 
pregnated with a solution of acid phosphate of lime. Pieces 
large size may also be brought to a welding-heat and then 
laid on a bed or brasque composed as aforesaid and well dri 
and covered up with the same materials. The heat radiated 
the piece is sufficiently powerful to cause the distillation of tl 
phosphorus and its combination with the iron. 

This process may be advantageously applied in many instanc« 
such as for iron plates to be used in ship and house building 
anchors, gun-carriages, water-tanks, etc. It is peculiarly adapted 
for iron plating or iron shields or armors, for preventing tl 
rapid deterioration of which no efficient means have been de 
vised hitherto. 

[ wish it to be distinctly understood that, I do not confine 
process to the use of phosphorus only, as I may use in its stea 
any other body acting in the same way, such as arsenic, ant 
mony, etc. The mode of applying these various substances 
necessarily have to be somewhat modified, according to their r 
actions and the nature of the compounds from which they ar 
derived. Arsenic, for instance, will be applied in the same wa 
as phosphorus, with the only difference that the brasque shall 
composed of a mixture of charcoal and arsenious acid with lim 
carbonate of lime, or an alkaline carbonate, 

Having thus described my invention and the several mod 
which I contemplate its application, I claim as my inventio1 
desire to secure by Letters Patent of the United States 

The protecting of iron plates, beams, and other articles of 11 
used for ships, vessels, wharves, buildings, and other purposes 


brasque 


subjecting the same to a chemical process and covering ther 
with a coating, so as to prevent corrosion and the other actior 
of water and air, substantially as herein described. 
C. De B 

Witnesses : 

FF, COLHAUSEN, 

\MEIRE MAHIEUSE. 

The writer has been informed that the Frankf 


\rsenal in. Philadelphia, Pa., has used for thirty yv« 

a method for producing a black finish on ordnance part: 
based upon a simple boiling solution of phosphoric aci 
and water, and there is no doubt but that the patent her 
with given was used as a basis for their methods. 

But until science has produced a more efficient anti 
corrosive method than zinc deposits, the method of hot 
and electro-galvanizing will have to stand best 
method to protect iron and steel. 
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METAL SHORTAGE IN GERMANY. 


here is rapid accumulation of evidence pointing to th 
shortage in Germany of those metals most needed fo 
war purposes. This is proven by the drastic orders re- 
cently issued by the military authorities indicating a dir« 
lack of metals, especially copper, zinc and aluminum. 

The German military authorities have given notice to 
the civil population of an immediate inspection of house- 
hold fittings in copper, copper alloy, nickel, aluminum and 
zinc. The order applies to doorknobs, metal sinks, win- 
dow handles, gas brackets and many other kinds of house- 
hold hardware. Up to now metal household fixtures, ex- 
cept large pieces, had not been subject to seizure by the 
military. 

A still more drastic order relates to tin, specifying 
metal used in steamrheated houses, letter boxes, oil cans, 
candlesticks and shop window fittings. All supplies of 
manganese have been requisitioned. Nickel coins are 


being called in to make machine gun parts. 
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MECHANICAL TINNING OF METALS 


A DEscriIPpTION OF A NEw MACHINE DESIGNED To TAKE THE PLACE oF HAND COATING 


By 


fue Metat Inpustry in March, 1913, published a 
lescription of the methods in use for the coating of sheet 
metals with tin on one side only. It was stated in the 
rticle that at that time there was no commercially suc- 
cessful machine in use or on the market for doing this 
work mechanically. As if in answer to the statement 
there appeared in September of the same year one Rob- 
erts who declared he had solved the problem. After some 
little time a machine after Mr. Roberts’ designs was built 
and tested, but as far as we know did not prove a suc- 
cess and has disappeared from view. 

Just at this time, however, when tin is soaring up 
around a dollar or so per pound and the Government 
holding practically all available, there comes into view 
another tinning machine. Albert H. Wehrle, of Derby, 
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a block 
solid tin is held in contact with the surface of this 
cylinder so that the tin is melted by its contact with the 
cylinder and the cylinder takes up a thin film of molten 
tin from the block ; and, the metal to be coated is carried 
into close contact with the cylinder at a point on the 
cylinder displaced by a short distance from the block of 
solid tin so that the metal takes up the film of molten tin 
from the surface of the cylinder. 

With these and other objects in view there has been 
devised the novel metal coating machine which is here 
described and shown in the cut. 

While the machine will be found especially valuable 
for tinning copper, it will be found equally useful for tin 
ning sheets, strips or wire made of iron or steel. When 


surface thereof to a relatively high temperature ; 
of 
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\ NEW 


MACHINE FOR THI 
Conn., has recently received letters patent for a tinning 
machine which appears to have unusual merit and which 
| hope will go a long way to eliminate the present waste- 
ful way of tinning sheet metal on one side. The sub- 
ject is such a vital one that a description of Mr. Wehrle’s 
machine will prove of great interest to tin users. Patent 
No. 1,244,931 which has been assigned to W. A. Cook, of 
New York, contains the following: 

In applying a coating of tin to sheet metal and wire, it 
has been the common practice heretofore to reduce solid 
tin to a molten state by heating it and to effect the trans- 
fer of molten tin from the receptacle in which the tin is 
melted to a roll or other device whereby the tin is ap- 
plied to the sheet metal. This operation has involved 
considerable loss in the tin which is relatively expensive 
as more or less of the tin, when in a molten state, oxi- 
dizes and forms what is known as “dross.” 

The present invention is characterized by the fact that 
the tin for coating the metal ig in the form of a solid 
block and this tin is reduced to a molten state as an in- 
cident of the operation of applying the tin to the metal 
and only as fast as the operation of applying the tin to 
the metal progresses. Preferably a rotatable cylinder is 
employed provided with means for heating the peripheral 
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METALS IN SHEET OR WIRE FORM 
used for tinning sheets or short strips, the sheets may be 
joined by turning the edges and connecting them to- 
gether by hooked joints so that they may be more readily 
handled by passing them through the machine as 
continuous strip. 

The metal, indicated by 10, which may be either sheet 
metal or wire, is drawn through the machine by 
of a power-driven winding drum indicated by 11. The 
metal first passes through a tension device comprising 
a fixed plate 12 which is preferably provided with an in 
clined guide 13 on the receiving side, and a spring con- 
trolled plate 14, which is preferably wound with wicking, 
indicated by 15. Threaded rods 16 are rigidly secured 
in and extend upward from the ends of plate 12 and pass 
through holes in plate 14. Springs 17 surrounding the 
rods and bearing against plate 14 are set at the required 
tension by means of a nut 18 and locked there by a set 
nut 19. The metal then passes through a fluxing device 
which comprises a can 20 carried by a bracket 21 and 
provided with a jointed pipe 22 for delivering acid or 
other suitable fluxing liquid which is deposited upon a 
spreader constructed similarly to the tension device. 23 
denotes the fixed plate of the spreader which is prefer- 
ably provided with an inclined guide 24, 25 the spring’ 


one 


means 
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controller plate, 26 wicking, 27 the threaded rods, 28 the 
springs, 29 the nut and 30 the set nut, the only difference 
il construction between the spreader and the tension de- 
vice being that the spring controlled plate of the spreader 
is provided with a longitudinal slot 31, through which the 
fluxing fluid passes freely so as to completely saturate 
the wicking and spread the fluxing material evenly upon 
the surface of the metal to be tinned. The metal then 
passes over a roller 32 and partly about a heated tinning 
drum 33 which is driven at substantially the same surface 
speed as the winding drum. I have shown the drum 
as heated by means of three sets of burners indicated by 
34 which project radially from gas pipes 35 which extend 
into the drum through a hollow journal 36. 37 denotes 
an air supply pipe lying between the gas pipes. From 
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indicated at 39 a block of tin which may be held agains: 
the periphery of the drum by hand or may be press 
against it by any suitable automatic device not shown 
The heat of the drum melts the tin and causes the surfac: 
of the drum to be covered evenly with a very thin film of 
molten tin which is applied to the metal as it passes ove: 
the drum, as will be readily understood from the photo 
graph. 

After leaving the drum, the tinned metal passe 
through a wiper which is similar in construction to th: 
tension device and the fluxing device and comprises a 
fixed plate 40, a spring controlled plate 41, both of which 
plates in the present instance are wound with wicking 42, 
threaded rods 43 rigidly secured to the fixed plate and 
passing through holes in the spring controlled plate, 
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pips 37, air pipes 38 extend into and partly through each 
burner so that the burners are caused to operate on the 
Bunsen principle and intensely hot flames are produced 
which heat the drum to any required temperature. It 
will be noted that the drum is made relatively heavy so 
as to retain the heat. A block of tin in the form of the 
solid metal is held against the peripheral surface of the 
drum 33 by hand or by any suitable mechanical devices 
so that as the heated drum is rotated it melts the portion 
of the block of tin in contact with the drum and takes 
up therefrom a thin film of tin in a molten state. This 
thin film is carried around to the point where the sheet 
to be coated makes contact with the drum and is there 
applied to the sheet. The metal to be tinned is shown as 
passing over the under side of the drum and there is 


springs 44 and a nut 45 and set nut 46 for regulating the ¥ 
tension of the springs. After leaving the wiper the metal 
passes over a roller 47 and thence to the winding arum. 
In order that the amount of contact of the metal being 
coated with the heated drum may be increased or de- 
creased, if required, the standard 48 is pivoted by which 
the wiper is carried, as at 49, and the standard is pro- 
vided with a threaded stud 50 which extends through a 
slot 51 in the frame and lock the wiper at any required 
adjustment by means of a nut 52 engaging the stud. The 
standard 53 which carries roller 47 is also pivoted as 
at 54 and is made adjustable. in the same manner as the 
wiper standard. 

When it is required to tin wire, the heated drum is 
provided with one or a plurality of grooves 55. 
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HOW TO CONSERVE SULPHURIC ACID AND WHY 


SoME SUGGESTIONS OF VALUE To BotH ELEcTRO-PLATER 


AND METAL WorRKER, 


WRITTEN For THE Mera INnpustry sy H. J. BrouGHTon.* 


Never before in the world’s history has such a respon- 
sibility rested upon any one class of people as that which 
now rests upon the main factors in the industries that 
are using sulphuric acid. The man who is not awake to 
this fact is sleeping a dangerous sleep. Indeed there is 
no more effective form of patriotism than that which now 
will express itself in lending a hand to your Government 
in conserving the supply of sulphuric acid. 

It is no longer a matter of what we can do, it is what 
we must do. The ideals of those who founded this Gov- 
ernment demand every ounce of support that now can 
be given to their perpetuation and the consequent safe- 
guarding of the future. And you must approach the task 
of the investigation of the sulphuric acid substitute, not 
as a new burden added to the many you already have to 
bear, but as a new and supreme opportunity to serve your 
country. It should be realized that this is a vital neces- 
sity. To do-this is an act of patriotism in itself. 

We might as well cease speculating on when the war 
will end. The thing for every man to do is to order his 
affairs in such a manner as to help the Government, thus 
bringing the war to a speedier close. Men, money and 
food they say will end the war, but what good will the 
money do if we are using up what the money is meant 
to buy? 

We have accepted the successful substitutes for wheat 
and they are here to stay even after the war is over. So 
also have we seen substitutes for many other important 
items. Just so in nitre cake do we have a substitute for 
sulphuric acid. You buy Liberty Bonds, lending your 
money to the Government, what is one of the things it 
does with the money? It is used to buy sulphuric acid 
which makes the munitions and pickles the guns used in 
battle and made in Government controlled factories— 
they must have the acid—nor can it spend the money for 
the acid if it is not to be obtained. 

Today the first requisite not only for our future suc- 
cess but for our present safety is increased production 
and conservation of our sulphuric acid supply. You who 
have contracts for your future supply of sulphuric acid, 
consider yourselves fortunate, for the time being you 
are getting it at a price which perhaps does not neces- 
sitate your looking for a substitute at once. What are 
you going to do when your contracts run out? You 
will no doubt pay the high price for acid used after your 
present contracts expire. 

How many using the acid today, whose contracts at the 
old prices have run out, wish that they did not have to 
use it. No doubt if you had investigated a substitute you 
would still be making the profit you did while using the 
acid at the old price. You say you haven’t time to investi- 
gate the properties of nitre cake-sulphuric acids sub- 
stitute—very well, but you do have chemists, superin- 
tendents, pickle men who could investigate for you. 

Your pickling problems are a vital part of your indus- 
try. You perhaps are supplying your Government with 
goods wherein the pickling process is an absolute neces- 
sity. The Government will not accept material that is 
not turned out according to specifications. What will be 
done when the Government commandeers the sulphuric 
acid supply? You that use the acid, have you stopped to 
think of that time that is coming? and it is not very far 
off. Just as surely as the Government took over the food 
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supply and the transportation system, just as surely will 
it take control of the sulphuric acid supply. 

More sulphuric acid is being produced than ever before 
—new sources of supply are being brought to light. But 
to make up for that the pyrites importations have been 
decreased, the supply of sulphur from Sicily has stopped 
True the sulphur fields of Louisiana and Texas are pro- 
ducing more sulphur than ever before, but this does not 
begin to supply all the acid that is needed. If you will 
put yourselves in a condition of preparedness, ge 
ready for the time when the supply of sulphuric acid 
to you will be stopped. 

Technical men, metal workers, do you realize to what 
extent sulphuric acid is used in this country in times of 
peace? It is the basis of all chemical industry and used 
for making drug chemicals, technical chemicals, fertiliz 
ers dyes, lubrication oils, illuminating oils, fabrics, 
leather, artificial leathers, paints, lacquers, pigments, silk, 
greases, soaps, food cereals, sugars, syrups, battery solu 
tions and in fact to enumerate all its uses would require a 
volume which would look like a chemical dictionary. It 
hardly seems possible that a product used in such im 
mense quantities and so essential to the arts, trades and 
industries could be totally unfamiliar to the average man, 
but such is the case. 

The United States at the outbreak of the European 
war had an annual output of sulphuric acid amounting to 
4,057,947 tons. During 1916 the production was 5,475, 
000 tons—an increase of more than twenty-five per cent ; 
the price per ton for much of this acid was quadrupled, 
and today the market price has raised to a point almost 
prohibitive for its use in many of the industries. It was 
to produce over 4,000,000 tons of the acid used in the 
industries in times of peace that our factories were work 
ing prior to 1914. Then came the war; and the world’s 
resources of men, money and munitions were turned from 
constructive to destructive work. 

The bare facts of the situation are sufficient to reveal 
its seriousness. Never in the history of the world have 
high explosives played such an important part and been 
used in such great quantities as in the present conflict. 
For over three years millions of tons of shells have been 
devastating cities, wiping out steel and concrete defenses 
and literally raining death upon blood-sodden battlefields. 
Without sulphuric acid our military explosives would be 
confined chiefly to black powder. What, then, would be 
the result of the war? 

It is now time to see how you can further your own 
interests by being prepared for what is sure to come, and 
that is having the supply of sulphuric acid cut off from 
non-essential industries. For a long time we have been 
writing, reading and hearing such statements. All ex- 
perts have held to such opinions. But not until now 
have we come to a place where a pressing need opens the 
door to a practical demonstration of these facts. 

Our hats are off to the men in khaki who offer their 
lives to their country and march away to give their all 
for the sake of humanity, for the sake of their homes, 
for harmony and a continuation of life’s peaceful pur- 
suits. Is it asking too much of you to spend a little of 
your time or the time of your chemists, superintendents, 
laboratory workers or factory hands that know the facts 
of your business, to investigate sulphuric acid substitutes ? 

To produce explosive without limit is the task our Gov- 
ernment has to perform. It is your duty to conserve and 
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help supply it with the necessary ingredients that go into 
the manufacture of munitions. You cannot throw the 
burden upon others. Investigation to be of benefit to you 
must be carried on by you and your employees in your 
own works under conditions that exist there. ; 

I can go on and tell you of the many advantages to be 
gained by using nitre cake in place of sulphuric acid, but 
unless you put it to a practical test in your own plant how 
are you going to prove my assertions? Many are giving 
hours of their own time and that of their employees to 
help raise Red Cross subscriptions and sell Liberty Bonds, 
all of which is a worthy and patriotic effort. Why not do 
the same with a few hours of your time on the work of 
investigation of the sulphuric acid substances? It’s com- 
ing, this cut off in the supply of this essential acid, just 


as sure as fate, and the frst thing you will know about 
it will be when the Government stops your supply, as it 


did with ammonia. 
Most assuredly 
tory to show 


a demonstrator could call at your fac- 
and your men how to use nitre cake. 
You are perfectly willing to give all aid in the demonstra- 
tion by supplying men, tubing, castings, forgings, cranes ; 
in fact, everything to help with the work of demonstra- 


you 


tion, but why wait for him when you can carry on the 
work yourself? Is it possible that you cannot spare the 
time? Is your time more valuable than the lives of those 


who give their all? Would you be a slacker? That’s an 
unpleasant thought, but it sometimes takes unpleasant 
thoughts and ugly sayings to bring some men to a realiza- 
tion of their duty. And the time to do your duty is now. 

Do not cheat yourselves into thinking that you can wait 
to have done for you what you can do for yourself. Save 
sulphuric acid or sink later. Now is the time; do not put 
it off, for the idea of delay has wrecked many lives and 
many enterprises. Procrastination is the thief of time, 
and time is the cheapest, yet the most valuable thing we 
have. It is not necessary that you should wear khaki to 
help win this war. Co-operation will be a big factor in 
the winning, but the real fighter will be the co-operator 
that co-operates. It matters not what substitute you use 
for sulphuric acid, nor whose make, but use one of them. 

Nitre cake has proven to be the most acceptable and is a 
product in the manufacture of nitric acid. It is a fused 
salt containing approximately 78% of sodium bisulphate, 
20% normal sodium sulphate and a trace of ferrous sul- 
phate, silicious matter insoluble in water and 
small amount moisture. Its acidity is equivalent to 
32% of sulphuric acid, and in all its reactions it may be 
looked upon as containing this amount of available acid. 

Today nitre cake is the product of a chemically con- 
trolled operation and contains no nitric acid. The chief 
industrial use of nitre cake at the present time is in the 
pickling of iron and steel, copper and brass. Pickling 
refers to the process of removing oxide scale from the 
surface of metals, such scale having been formed during 
some heating or heating and rolling process. 

Nitre cake has a distinct advantage over sulphuric acid 
for pickling purposes because it removes the scale effi- 
ciently without attacking the metal materially, hence it is 
becoming a big factor in many plants. It has as much, 
if not more, speed in pickling than the acid; it can be 
handled easily and does not burn the workmen like sul- 
phuric acid; there are no carboys to be returned when 
it is used, and the cost of pickling per ton is materially 
reduced. Itisanon-dangerous material and can be used 
in many instances where sulphuric acid cannot be used. 
It is readily soluble in hot water and yields when so 
dissolved a solution containing approximately 18% of 
sulphuric acid equivalent. 

Following is a partial list of its many uses: for ac- 
celerating plaster, removing oxide and scale from sheet 


some 
of 
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and tin plate, pressed steel hardware, 
ordnance, enameled and stamped ware, 
ridges, lenses, foundry castings, tubes, 
steel, tool steel, bolts, nuts, rivets, 
vanizing and plated ware. 

Cutting up organic base goods and acidifying p| 
phate rock for fertilizers, converting foots into soap st 
in refining vegetable and animal oils, recovering 
from wool scouring and finishing operations. 

\s an acid wash, defiberizing rubber scrap, as a cor 
tioner by live stock food makers, cream of tartar sul 
stitutes by baking powder makers, in bleaching process: 
by paper pulp makers, preparing sulphates by he: 
chemical makers, preparing muriatic acid, and for acidi! 
ing phenolates and naphtholates in die making 

As an acid grease wash by rendering 
recovery in sewage disposal, carbonizing 
baths by textile mills, carbonizing by 


munitions 
shells 
drop 
metals 


and 
for rvy 
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works, 
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turers, as flux by smelters and refiners, cyanide proces 
in flotation and leaching ores by miners of precious an 
high-grade metals, for pickling, and in the one-batl 


chrome process by tanners, in acid dye baths in (natural 
silk mills, removing feces and used as a larvaecide 

Che above are the chief uses for nitre cake and m 
other possible uses exist that are becoming known dail} 
\ product that can be used in so many ways is worthy of 
your fullest investigation, and it will soon be 
for you to know more of this subject of substitutes for 
sulphuric acid. In spite of the fact that every individua 
cannot be directly associated with Government activiti 
or with great organizations, you can be a 
machine which is to carry on the war. 
initiative and without association with others ° 
give as much faithful service and as much assistance an 
bear as much responsibility as if you wore a uniform 
received your orders directly from the Government 

The part which individual service accomplishes is diff 
cult to understand unless considered in relation to the 
whole situation. Considered in this way it should be ev 
dent that effective service behind the lines 
making the resources of the country available 
Every effort therefore which serves to make them 
able—whether it is an effort to produce or conserve—is a 
direct contribution to winning the war. Vast are the 
resources of this country, they are not unlimited. They 
cannot be made to do duty; they cannot supply the 
luxuries and comforts of living to which people are accus 
tomed in times of peace and at the same time provide 
for the necessities of war. 

Chink, you men who are now using sulphuric acid, it is 
your duty to all that you hold dear in life to meet your 
own individual responsibility and to do all you can to hel 
win this war, not only in turning out your product ac 
cording to specifications but to turn it out with the least 
consumption of materials that play such an important 
role as sulphuric acid today. We may not be headed to- 
ward a sulphuric acid famine—for we are using every 
available means to produce more and more of the acid— 
but as the time approaches when we need more and still 
more munitions, something must be done to control the 
acid supply. 

Fortify yourself for the time when the supply to you 
will be cut off, or prevent this radical measure being 
forced upon you by releasing part of the acid you are now 
consuming. This can best be done by using a substitute 
in at least some of your processes. American efficiency 
is undergoing its severest test. The time has come when 
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American food, American metals and American muni- 
tions produced directly or indirectly by the aid of sul- 
phuric acid must back up the American soldier in keep- 
ing the world safe for democracy. 
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in its study of electric brass melting during the 
past five years, the Bureau of Mines has tried out a 
rocking type of furnace, which may perhaps help to 
fill this gap. 

In the ordinary indirect arc type of furnace, the 
heat is applied above the melt and as hot metal is 
lighter than colder metal, there is little circulation in 
the bath. If the rate of heat input is at all rapid, as 
is necessary for thermal efficiency, heat conducticen 
from the top of the melt downward does not keep 
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thoroughly while being heated. Constant rotation 
of a cylindical furnace placed more or horizon- 
tally, but preferably at a slight angle with the hori 
zontal to produce endwise motion of the melt during 
rotation, with electrodes entering at the ends of the 
drum and an are struck between the electrodes should 
not only stir the charge thoroughly, avoid surface 
over-heating and thus prevent zinc losses, but should 
well-mixed alloy. By washing the walls 
with metal the heat stored in the walls and roof should 


less 


also vive a 





ROCKING ELECTRIC METAL MELTING FURNACE AT THE 
COMPANY, DI 


pace with the heat supply. Before the melt as ‘1 
whole reaches the proper pouring temperature, th« 
surface is much superheated. 

On an alloy high in zinc the surface will reach the 
boiling point of the zinc in that particular alloy while 
the bottom is scarcely melted. Such heating creates 
a high pressure of zinc vapor, within the furnace, so 
that if the furnace is not tightly closed, zinc is lost 
continually. If the furnace is sealed tight, the pres- 
sure may even blow out the roof or door. In case 
the furnace holds tight and the pressure is not re- 
lieved till the spout is opened for pouring, a long 
hissing stream of zinc vapor then shoots out, burning 
in the air. This local over-heating is the cause of the 
failure of the indirect arc furnace to handle alloys 
high in zine without large metal losses. 

The obvious way to overcome this trouble is to stit 
the melt so vigorously that the temperature of the 
melt is practically uniform and the superheating of 
the surface prevented. The most practical way to stir 
the melt is by the principle of the cement mixer, by 
turning the furnace bodily so as to stir the contents 
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be largely taken up in the metal instead of 
out. The power consumption should therefore be low. 
As the wails are washed with metal their temperature 
can rise little above the temperature of the metal, 
which should give a good life of lining. 

Instead of rotating the furnace through a complete 
revolution which would involve difficulty in keeping 
the metal out of the joints between the door and the 
door opening, as this opening should be on the cir 
cumference of the drum rather than on the end—and 
in making brush contracts to the electrodes, it appears 
simpler to rock the furnace back and forth so that 
the molten charge just fails to reach the door at either 
end of its rocking angle. 

A small furnace of this type was built and tried out 
This was rocked back and forth by hand on tracks. 
(See plate XII Bull. 141.) It was cheaply constructed 


passing 


from materials at hand in the laboratory and was not 
expected to give very good results on power con 
sumption, as the drum was too small to allow as thick 
refractory lining to be of desirable thickness. 

The laboratory furnace held about 100 pounds of 
500 to 700 


charge, and operated on 50 to 75 volts, 
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amperes at a power factor of 85 to 90. The usual 
power input was about 30 K.W. Graphite electrodes 
2” in diameter were used. 

A number of different alloys were melted in the 
rocking furnace. In melting 1092.1 pounds of yellow 
brass, made up of 45% ingot, 55% copper and zinc, 
the calculated analysis being as 65.6% Cu. 34.4% Zn. 
1080.4 pounds of ingot were obtained, analyzing 65.9% 
copper, 34.1% zinc. The metal loss by weight was 
1.06% which includes both volatilization and mechan- 
ical loss by spatter in pouring. The average pouring 
temperature was 1080°C. 

On manganese bronze chips (40% zinc) the furnace 
gave a net metal loss of 3.0% while the same lot of 
chips melted in oil-fired crucible furnaces in commer- 
cial practice gave 7.2% loss. 

Yellow brass chips (25% zinc) gave 1.6% net loss, 
red brass chips (10% zinc) 1.0%. 

A fine concentrate (20 mesh) from brass furnace 
ashes obtained in the manufacture of an alloy of 80% 
copper, 20% zinc brass, analyzed 71.0% and 14.3% 
zinc, the balance being ash, etc.; after melting in the 
furnace and 99% of the copper and 50% of the zinc 
in the concentrate recovered. This material is usu- 
ally sent to the smelter and refined in a reverbatory 
furnace, not all of the copper and none of the zinc 
being recovered. 

Yellow brass ingot (25% zinc) was remelted with 
0.5% loss. Red brass (10% zinc) made up from red 
gates, scrap copper, yellow chips, lead and tin, was 
melted with 0.5% loss. 

Heavy nickel alloy scrap (18% nickel, 56% copper, 
26% zinc) which gave 1.8% loss on commercial melt- 
ing in coke fires was melted with 1.2% loss. 

Sound copper castings were made from metal 
melted in the furnace. 

Red Brass of 81%% copper, 8'%4% zinc, 6% lead, 
4% tin, made up from red and yellow ingot and scrap 
copper, was melted in one series of tests with the fol- 
lowing results, the furnace being cold at the start. 

Taste 1. 
Time 
Weight are Pour- 
of charge was on ing 
pounds mins. temp. °C. 
127.3 57 1140 
127.75 50 1180 
128.5 50 1220 
126.5 37 1220 
129.5 36 1220 


K. W. H. 
per 100 
used pounds 

40% 30% 

30% 25 

26% 20% 

22% 17% 
1934 1434 


Heat K. W. H. 
No. 
L 34 
L 35 
L 36 
L 37 
L 38 


Ttl. 639.55 Av. 46 Av. 1200 Ttl. 138% 


Av. 21% 


The total elapsed time for the five heats, including 
charging and pouring, was 5 hours. 630.9 pounds ingot 
were poured and 7.45 pounds metal from spillings, etc. 
was recovered, giving a gross metal loss of 1.35% 
and a net loss of 0.2%. 

The power consumption, at the rate of 430 K.W.H. 
per ton on a five hour run, starting from the cold, 
and at the rate of 295 K.W.H. per ton when the fur- 
nace is hot, with the metal heated to 1200°C, is sur- 
prisingly low for so small a furnace. 

The results above show that the rocking furnace is 
a type capable of giving low metal loss and low power 
consumption. When the furnace was not rocked while 
melting alloys high in zinc, pressure built up within 
the furnace and zinc losses were high. 

The laboratory tests having demonstrated the prob- 
able usefulness of the type, a furnace of commercial 
size was designed. 

The Detroit Edison Company had long been inter- 
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ested in electric brass furnaces as a possible outlet 
electric power, and offered to co-operate by const: 
ing a rocking furnace for commercial test without 
pense to the Bureau of Mines, except for the sala 
and expenses of its representatives while supervi 
the test. 

Sketches of the furnace design were given the | 
troit Edison Company, which refined the design, m 
the working drawings, constructed and erected 
furnace. 

[he furnace is shown in Fig. 1. The drun 
5 feet in diameter by 5 feet long. The lining is 
inches thick, and consits of Silocel brick on the o1 
side, special heat-insulating brick in the middle lay 
and corundite brick [a very refractory firebrick high 
in aluminum oxide (A1,0,)] in the actual hearth lin- 
ing. The hearth is three feet long by three feet i: 
diameter, taking charges of 1,300 Ibs. and upward 
The electrodes are 4 inches diameter graphite, threaded 
for continuous feed, and are adjusted by screw-ope: 
ated supports of the lathe-slide type. Single-phase, 
60 cycle current, stepped down to 120 or 130 volts i 
used, 300 K. V. A. being available. Electrode adjust 
ment is by hand, and, to stabilize the arc an external 
reactance is used which brings the power factor of 
furnace plus reactance, measured at the furnace 
switchboard, to about 85. The open circuit voltage 
falls to about 106 to 116 volts under load. The cur- 
rent varies between 1,000 and 2,000 amperes, 1,650 
amperes being about the average. The power input 
can be varied by altering the length of the arc, and 
runs from 100 to 200 K. W. averaging about 165 K. W. 

The flexible leads and the water hose for electrode 
cooling are given slack to allow rocking the furnace, 
as is clearly shown in the photograph. 

The rocking of the furnace during melting is auto 
matically done by means of the central device shown, 
with cover removed, in the lower left-hand corner 
This can be set to give a “safe rock” 6f 80°, the 
limit of motion being such that the metal just does 
not run into the spout. After the charge has begun 
to melt, the “safe rock” is started. It is called the 
“safe” rock because the angle is such that solid charge 
will not fall on the electrodes and break them. A 
complete oscillation on safe rock takes 13%4 seconds 

During the safe rock the solid metal is swashed 
about in the molten part of the charge and is tumbled 
over, so that fresh. surfaces receive direct radiation 
from the arc. 

As melting goes on, the rocking angle is increased 
by turning the handle of the control device from time 
to time, until, when the metal is all melted, the fur- 
nace is on the “full rock,” of about 200°. On full 
rock the metal washes the whole circumference of the 
hearth save the height of the charging door and a few 
inches above and below it, so that metal does not 
splash into the door joint. A complete oscillation 
takes 33% seconds. 

The reversal of the 5 H. P. motor at either end of 
the rocking angle is done by contactors, operated b) 
solenoids actuated by the contacts on the contr 
device. 

When it is desired to depress the spout past the 
limiting point of the automatic rock, for pouring, th: 
control device is switched out and the solenoids ope! 
ated by a reversing switch. 

The furnace is installed at the plant of the Michigan 
Smelting and Refining Company, Detroit, Michigan 
which makes brass ingot to customer’s specification 
from chips, scrap and junk of various kinds, by means 
of strict chemical control. As the firm makes no san 
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astings, but ingot only, no observations on the com- 
arative quality of metal melted in the electric fur- 


nace and in the coke fires were possible. All the metal 
melted was poured into ingot which went into the 
regular output of the plant. As far as could be told 
by analysis and appearance, the electrically-melted 
metal was of at least as good a quality as from the 
coke fires. On alloys high in lead there was some- 
what less segregation than in the metal melted in 
rucibles, and on charges high in zinc, the zine con- 
tent of the metal from the electric furnace was higher 
than that from the same charges melted in the coke 
hres. 

As there is generally much oil in the borings and 
some non-metallic material in the other scrap, the 
true metallic content of the charge is seldom accu- 
rately known. Hence the net metal losses cannot be 
exactly determined. 

The metal losses were therefore compared with 
those of the coke-fired crucible furnaces operating on 
the same charge. 

From 102 tons of metal melted in strict comparison 
with the crucible furnaces, the rocking electric fur- 
nace produced 3,626 lbs. more metal from the same 
charge than the coke fires, or 1.8%. The alloys melted 
ran from 90% to 66% copper, 1% to 9% tin, 14%4% to 
261%4% lead, 0 to 30% zinc. 

The comparative metal losses on a few alloys in 
the electric and the coke fires are given in Table 2. 





TABLE 2. 
Per cent Per cent. 
Weight less (metal, less (metal, 
-—Composition, per cent—, Charged oil and dirt) oil and dirt) 
Copper. Tin. Lead, Zinc. Lbs. coke fires electric. 
85 5 5 5 6,576 4.6 3.2 
84 7 8 1 11,600 7.0 3,7 
&4 6 10 0 14,300 2.4 1.8 
79 9 10 2 11,790 3.6 2.1 
78 2 10 10 15,840 7.1 3.1 
76 8 13 3 11,805 40 2.4 
73 4 20 3 14,392 3.7 2.9 
67% 4 26% 2 5,224 3.0 2.4 
67 1 2 30 7,200 5.1 


8.0 





The rocking furnace gave alloys analyzing very 
close to the calculated analysis, especially if the diffi- 
culty of calculating the analysis of a scrap charge is 





considered. Characteristic analyses are given in Table 3. 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3, 

Copper. Tin Lead Zinc. 

EE Sa a a 76 8 13 3 
ICES 2 She's bike's eos oo 75.9 8.3 13.1 2.7 
ES 76 8 13 3 
eee 76.2 & 12.4 3.2 
Te. ke shawna &5 5 5 5 
ee ea 85.2 49 48 5 
ES &3 4 6 7 
a eS ee 82.9 4.4 57 6.9 
RE oss beackoeeces 67 1 2 30 
ES ae ea 66.6 1 2 30.4 
a 68.4 0.5 1.7 29.3 
Ee ra 68 1 7 24 
eng Bains dee cce ss 67.9 
eee eacnee 66.9 





There was no difficulty in draining the metal com- 
pletely from the hearth and alloys of different compo- 
sition can be made one after the other without con- 
tamination by metal left in from the previous heat. 


POWER CONSUMPTION. 


On the basis of power read on the high tension side © 


of the transformer, per ton of metal poured, the power 
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consumption on 10 hour operation was 336 K. W. H. heating ladles, is just about one-half of the cost per 
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The electrode consumption was 16.3 pou 
melting 21,660 pounds of metal, or 114 pounds pet 
about 


equivalent’ to 40c. at present electrode p: 

To this must be added the loss due to accidental bre 

ag [here were nine breakages in melting 72 

tour ot which were due to the charge being so bulky that 
it fell against the electrodes when rocking started 


five to the electrodes being hit while bulky material 
was being charged. The design of the furnace has 
now been altered so as to allow the electrode tips to 
be withdrawn into the walls during the charging of 
bulky material. When an electrode does break, if 
nipple joints are used, the breakage is usually of the 
nipple only, 

Since the operation was experimental, it is not yet 
possible to give exact figures on the life of a lining, 
but as near as can be estimated the relining cost for 
labor and material should be well under 50c. per ton 
with a corundite lining when melting red brass poured 
at 1150-1200° C. If only yellow brass, poured at 1100 
C. is melted, the lining cost will be still lower. If very 
hot bronze is to be produced, say at 1300° C., the roof 
and upper portions of the ends should be lined with 
zirkite brick. 

Accurate temperature control is very easy in the 
rocking furnace, since at the end of a heat, after the 
“full rock,” the walls are no hotter than the metal, 
and there is no heating up of the charge from hotte1 
roof and walls when the power is shut off, as is the 
case with those types of furnace where the heat is re 
flected downward from the roof. After dutting off 
the arc, the temperature falls very slowly, about 2 to 
3° C. per minute. By running the are a minute or so 
every 10 or 15 minutes, a charge can be held at pout 
ing temperature for an indefinite period. 

One man can operate the furnace, with the aid of 
a helper while charging. Were automatic electrode 
control used, which could easily be done, one man 
could probably attend to two furnaces. 

The putput per man hour was greater from the 
rocking furnaces than from the coke fires. The work- 
ing conditions are much less severe and more health 
ful with the electric furnace than with the coke fires, 
and a man of less rugged physique than is required 
for coke fires can readily operate the rocking furnace. 

Various modifications and improvements in design 
were made during the tests, and others that could not 
well be made on the first furnace, are being incorpo- 
rated in other furnaces of this type now being built 
for Detroit firms. The electrodes were at first in 
troduced into the furnace directly through the refrac 
tory walls. When making yellow brass from new 
materials so that addition of much spelter is required, 
the zinc, vaporized during the addition of the spelter 
of the molten charge, tended to condense in the clear 
ance between the electrode and the hole through 
which it entered. This would then freeze, solder the 
electrode in place and cause breakage. Such trouble 
was later obviated by the use of graphite sleeves about 
the electrodes and by the proper arrangement and 
operation of the electrode coolers. It was also found 
feasible to charge the zinc with the rest of the charge 
instead of speltering at the end of the heat. 

Comparing the cost of melting on a 10 hour sched 
ule in the rocking electric furnace and in the coke 
fires, of the plant at which the test was made, the 
sum of the cost per ton of charge for electric power, 
interest and depreciation, electrodes, linings, and for 
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ton of charge of the single item of crucibles at present 
prices and at present crucible life. The value of the 
metal saved by the electric furnace is about twice the 
cost of the coke used by the coke fires, Hence a huge 
saving is possible by electric melting under present 
conditions, and even at a pre-war prices for crucibles, 
coke and metals, the rocking furnace will show a 
smaller, but still a distinct saving. On 24 hour opera- 
tion the balance in favor of electric melting is still 
more marked. 

From data on hand on the power consumption of 
other types of electric furnaces, it appears that, when 
operated on the same alloy, heating it to the same 
temperature, and running the same number of hours 
per day, the rocking furnace is somewhat more effi- 
cient than the direct arc and un-rocked indirect arc 
types, very much more efficient than electric furnaces 
of types in which heat is reflected onto the charge 
from the roof, and very little less so than the induc- 
tion furnaces. These conclusions follow not only 
from the data at hand, but from the method of appli- 
cation of heat in the various types, those with the 
source of heat at a distance from the charge being less 
efficient than those where the heat is developed close 
to the charge, while the induction furnaces, with the 
heat developed in the charge itself, should be the most 
efficient. On account of the washing of the walls with 
the metal, the rocking furnace should theoretically 
come next to the induction type in thermal efficiency. 

In magnitude of metal losses, the rocking furnace 
gives at least as good results as any other type of elec- 
tric furnace. The only possible loss is from the stream 
of metal while pouring, as the furnace is sealed tight 
while running. Volatilization from the stream while 
pouring is of course about the same in all types of 
furnaces. 

In close control of temperature of the melt the 
rocking furnace is superior to any save the induction 
type. In thorough mixing of the charge, the rocking 
type is about on the same plane as the induction type, 
and markedly superior to the other types, where, in 
larger sizes, segregation in the bath may be a serious 
problem. 

For example the following shows the analysis for 
copper of the first ingot the first ladle and of the last 
ingot from the last ladle, when melting 1,200 lb. charge 
of 60% Cu. 37% Zn. 3% Pb. 

Heat 
322 
323 


Ist ingot. Ist ladle 
59.76% Cu. 


59.78% Cu. 


Last ingot, last ladle 
59.54% Cu. 
59.66% Cu. 


In ability to change from one alloy to another, it is 
superior to the vertical ring induction type, and in 
ability to operate cheaply when used but 10 hours a 
day, without night heating, is ahead of the vertical 
ring induction type and of the reflected-heat type. 

It can handle alloys of any zinc or lead content, 
being superior on this score to direct arc, unrocked 
indirect arc and induction types. The electrode cost 
compares favorably with other arc furnaces. With 
equal conditions of operation, and suitable refrac- 
tories in each type, the cost of lining will probably be 
about the same as with most other types. 

Labor cost should be about the same in all hand- 
regulated arc furnaces. With automatic regulation, 
which can be applied if desired, the rocking type 
should show a labor cost about the same as that of 
any other type. 

From the electrical point of view, of desirability of 
a steady load, the rocking furnace does not have so 
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steady a load and hence, on this score, is not so d 
sirable as the induction furnaces or granular resist: 
furnaces. It does not require special transforms, 
the granular resistor type does. It lacks the electri 
advantages of multi-phase furnaces. In very laro 
sizes, two arcs could be used in the rocking type, | 
in sizes up to One ton, single-phase operation is | 
quired, and in a plant so located that the power sup 
must be of limited capacity, a single-phase arc fu: 
nace, with its fluctuating loads, may not be satisfa 
tory from the electrical point of view. Such fluctua 
tion is no drawback in Detroit, nor would it be in m: 
cities or large manufacturing towns. 

From the results on furnaces of 125 and 1,300 poun 
capacity, it appears that the rocking type can be buil: 
in a wide range of sizes without showing a great |. 
of efficiency in the smaller sizes. This type c: 
doubtless be built in as large sizes as the brass 
dustry could normally use, 

In first cost, the rocking type should be no mor 
expensive than other electric furnaces. 

While further tests in different plants and unde: 
different conditions, which will, at least in part, b 
made in the near future, are needed to give accurat¢ 
data on the complete performance of the rocking typ: 
of furnace, it would seem from the results so far that 
it may be of distinct value in the brass industry, esp« 
cially under present conditions as to crucible prices 
and quality, fuel supply and prices, and metal prices. 

At the conclusion of the tests conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines, which covered over 300 heats, the 
experimental furnace was put on regular production 
by the Michigan Smelting and Refining Company. 

The Michigan Smelting and Refining Company is 
having four one-ton rocking furnaces built, and two 
are under construction for the Electro-Bronze Com 
pany of Detroit. 

The patents taken out by the Bureau of Mines on 
the rocking furnace have been assigned to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as trustee, and free licenses to 
operate under them can be obtained by making appli- 
cation through the Director of the Bureau of Mines 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Cornell Uni- 
versity for use of the well-equipped Cornell electric 
furnace laboratory in the work on the laboratory fur- 
nace, to Dr. J. M. Lohr, formerly of the Bureau of 
Mines for aid in the work on the laboratory furnace, 
to the Michigan Smelting and Refining Company for 
facilities for the test, and to the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, and particularly to Mr. E. L. Crosby of that 
latter firm, for never-failing co-operation. 

A more detailed account of the tests of the rocking 

furnace will soon be published as Technical Paper 206 
of the Bureau of Mines. 
[The above matter is contained in a recent bulletin 
from the United States Bureau of Mines. The bulletin 
also contains an interesting review of the progress 
made in electric metal melting practice. A synopsis of 
the review will be published soon. Ed.] 





LOWEST PLATINUM PRICE. 


According to the records of a large platinum ré 
finery the lowest quotation for platinum in the Ameri 
can market during the past twenty years was quoted 
during the year 1898 when $14.40 per ounce Troy was 


asked for the metal. The next year, 1899, the price 
advanced to $17.75 per ounce. The present price for 
platinum as set by the United States Government | 
$105.00 per ounce. 
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ELECTRO-PLATING AND ITS RELATION TO THE MANUFACTURE OF PHONO- 
GRAPHS AND PHONOGRAPHIC RECORDS 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES GIVING PRACTICAL INFORMATION REGARDING THE FINISHING OI 


METAL Parts. 


PART 3 AND Last. 


WRITTEN FOR THE METAL INDUsTRY 


After the master has been taken from the wax, a 
button is soldered in the center on the back to hold 
it in place while being polished. The polishing ma- 
chine is a regular light buffing lathe having a disc 
on the end of the thread the same size as the plate to 
be polished with a hole in the center and the thread 
to fit the button on the back of the master plate. The 
speed of the machine is about 800 R. P. M. The ma- 
terial best adapted for polishing is a fine liquid metal 
polish applied with clean absorbent cotton. When 
polishing, as much care as possible should be taken to 
keep away from the lines as it does not take much 
polishing to remove the lines of music from the master 
plate. The face should then be washed with gasoline 
and dried with clean cotton. The surface will then 
be ready for the next operation. 

The master is then coated with wax on the back 
and also around the edge to prevent the copper from 
depositing or creeping and binding over the edge so 
that the mother plate will strip fror1 the master freely. 
It is now that many platers will wonder at the method 
of plating upon a metallic surface and then being able 
to take the deposit off and have a perfect reproduction 
of the plate underneath. As the master plate is now 
polished and coated with wax on the back it is ready 
for further preparation. A hot solution cannot be 
used for that will soften and remove the wax. There- 
fore, only a cold solution can be used for plating. The 
best method I found is to scour with vienna lime, free 
from grit. After the surface is thoroughly cleaned in 
cyanide, silver in the following solution. 

ROS OF GUVET..cccccccccece 2% ounces 
Cyanide of potassium.......... a 
Water gallon 

The above solution is a dip and should not be used 
with current. A bright deposit is all that is necessary 
and the brighter the silver the brighter will be the 
surface of the mother plate when taken from the 


master. After the master is silvered it is then im- 
mersed in the following solution. 
Tincture of iodine............-.. 8 ounces 
EE EEE TE 1 ounce 
te hin. da wee sie lb ak pbs od 20 gallons 


This operation must be done in one dip or in other 
words the articles should be dipped in and taken right 
out. They should then be rinsed with clean water and 
care taken that the surface is not touched with the 
hands for that would remove the oxide and the de- 
posit would stick and there would be trouble in getting 
the master and mother apart. Also be sure to keep 
the surface wet with clean water until immersed in 
a copper solution for if it should dry it will also cause 
the deposit to stick. Should a master plate dry it may 
be rinsed through the cyanide solution and water and 
reoxidized in the tincture of iodine solution and then 
rinsed in clean water as before. 

The master plate should be left in the copper bath 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. For large 
sizes about forty-eight hours and for small sizes about 
twenty-four hours. Use about 2% volts and no more 
as a slow plate is the best. After the master is re- 
moved from the bath, the mother can be removed by 
starting around the edge and once started it should 
be removed freely with a slight snap. The edges are 
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then ground off on an emery wheel and a button 
soldered in the center of the back and prepared for 
the bath again in the same manner as the master. 
lhe next plate is what is called the matrix or stamp- 
er. The mother plate should be left in the bath twen- 
ty-four hours and it will then have a shell about .022 
in thickness. This shell, after being removed from the 
mother, is first centered and then trimmed around 
the edge to the desired size, after which it is polished 
in the same manner as the master and mother plates 
and is ready for nickel plating. The back of the ma- 
trix does not need to be waxed, so a hot potash solu- 
tion can be used for cleaning prior to plating. As this 
matrix is used for stamping out the records a hard 
deposit is needed. Also a very bright deposit, for the 
brighter the deposit the better the surface of the 
record. After considerable study the following for- 
mula was found to be the best for this kind of work. 


Double nickel salts......... .4 ounces 
Single nickel salts.......0cc0cce0. 4 4 
ee 2 = 
Magnesium sulphate ............ l . 
ssa RA eee ly “ 
WE dbnddndenseeavdss wabnanes 1 gallon 


This solution will give a very bright and hard de- 
posit. After the matrix is plated it is then dried with 
hot water and blotting paper, a new piece of blotting 
paper being used for each matrix and the paper should 
be free from grit. It is then polished as before and 
ready for the press. 

As I believe the foregoing will give the reader a 
very good idea of the plating end of a phonograph 
and phonograph record, I will cite some of the troubles 
in this particular branch of the plating industry. One 
of the greatest troubles of the record business is what 
is known as snaps. These snaps are not visible in the 
different operations but can be heard when the record 
is played. In preparing the wax, graphite is used and 
must be polished down to a mirror surface, no surplus 
being left on the face of the wax. If the surplus 
graphite is not dusted off, and this can be done with 
a clean camel’s hair brush, it will cause snaps in the 
master plate, which will in turn be in the mother, the 
matrix and the record, 

Then again the solution must be clean and free from 
minute particles floating around for they will often 
adhere to the master or mother and be closed in by 
the copper deposit also producing a snap. A slight 
scratch will produce snaps and sometimes a large 
scratch will spoil the whole selection, which means 
re-recording. If the selection destroyed is a band se- 
lection, it will require for re-recording, one man to 
record, 18 or 20 men in the band, each man for at 
least one hour, which, as will be seen, will cost quite 
a sum of money. On the other hand if it is an opera 
a very high priced artist must be paid. 

So I am sure that readers of this article will readily 
understand when I say have patience, for I have found 
from past experience that in this work “patience is a 
virtue.” Pitting in a nickel solution will cause snaps 


and here is where the study of the old problems of 
the plating industry is essential. 
As I have now given the chief causes of trouble re- 
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garding the plating of a phonograph record, | will call 


your attention to some of the problems yet to be 
solved 

First The proper composition ofa copper sulphate 
solution and what causes the deposit to be hard and 
brittle, when the solution has a temperature above 86 
degrees Fahr, 

Second—Agitation is something that should also be 
studied a little better. What is best for this class of 
work as compressed air alone has not been found sat- 
isfactory 

Third—Maintaining an The 


equal temperature. 


most difficult problem is that of maintaaining, in warm 
weather, a temperature of not above 86 degrees Fahr. 
A temperature of about 77 degrees Fahr. has been 
found to be the best for a copper sulphate solution. 
If the temperature is above 86 degrees Fahr. I would 
suggest that the bath not be used, 
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Fourth—What is the effect of temperature on the 
deposition? This is a very perplexing problem as all 
the various seasons of the year must be taken into 
consideration and the troubles ensuing will be found 
to be many and varied. 

Fifth—What anodes are best to use, especially in 
the solutions used for plating phonograph records ? 

Sixth—One of the most difficult problems is in re- 
gard to the thickness of the shells. The thickness of 
the shells may come very near being even, yet some- 
times it will be .025 on one side and .018 on the other. 
I have found out that this trouble is as much in evi- 
dence in Europe as in this country and seems to be 
general where acid copper solutions are used. 

There are numerous other problems that could be 
mentioned but it would require so much space that I 
will have to leave them until another article. 

It is the opinion of many people that a record con- 
tains a certain percentage of hard rubber, but the 
following is about the percentage of the different ma- 
terials used in their manufacture. 

Rotten stone 
Pipe clay 


Flock 
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Lamp black 
Rosin 
Shellac 

[his material is mixed on hot rolls and then roll 
fiat. A small amount, enough to make one record. 
laid on a steam table to soften and then placed in 
hydrulic press. The matrix is the die used to pr 
the desired record. Cold water rushing through t! 
jackets of the press cools off the record and harden 
it. The record is then taken out and smoothene 
down around the edge, tested and if found perfect, is 
ready for sale. 

Now as I have tried to give a brief idea of the 
manufacture of a phonograph record, I would like to 
see the platers make a study of the different problems 
that are to be found in such work for I am sure they 
will find it to be one of the most interesting studies 
that they could take up and I am also sure they will be 
repaid for any time spent on such study by the inter- 
est involved. 





A MARINE FINISH. 

A marine finish is a gun metal or navy bronze finish 
and may be produced in the following manner: Pre- 
pare a saturated solution of muriatic acid and white 
arsenic by the aid of heat. In other words dissolve 
all the arsenic the muriatic acid will dissolve when 
heated to 180 degrees Fahr. The solution so prepared 
should be kept air tight and used as a stock solution. 

The immersion solution should be prepared as fol- 
lows: 


Muriatic acid 
Stock arsenic solution 8 ounces 
Heat the solution to 180 degrees Fahr. and immerse 
the cleaned articles in the solution until uniformly col- 
ored a blue black, then wash and lacquer as usual. 
A similar solution can be prepared with sodium 
cyanide and arsenic, the manipulations being the same 
Water 
Sodium cyanide 
Sodium arsenate 
Use at a temperature of about 180 to 200 degrees 
Fahr. A little chloride of iron added produces a darker 
tone, about % ounce per gallon of solution will prove ef- 


1 gallon 
12 ounces 


“ 


J 


fective.—C. H. P. 





SPOTTING OF LACQUERED GOODS. 


Many platers will find at this time of the year that 
small white spots will develop on plated articles after 
they have been lacquered. This is due to the excessive 
humidity which prevails and the only way to avoid these 
white spots during this weather is to prevent moisture 
coming in contact with the lacquers. As a partial pre- 
ventative the windows in the lacquer room should be kept 
closed and the articles to be lacquered should be perfectl) 
dry before lacquering, it being advisable to heat the 
articles to 100 degrees Fahr. in order to eliminate the 
surface moisture during the damp humid weather. 

Also the lacquers should be protected as much as pos- 
sible when they are not in use and the dipping jars or 
pans should be equipped with tight fitting covers. It 1s 
well to remember that evaporation of the solvents in th« 
lacquers during the damp weather produce condensatio. 
of moisture from the air and the moisture will eventual! 
turn the lacquers white due to the precipitation of th: 
cellulose and gum used in their manufacture. Moistur 
is one of the worst enemies of lacquers or varnishes s’ 
if it is desired to produce a good lacquer coating as muc! 
moisture as possible should be avoided.—C. H. P. 
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Supply Prices 


GOVERNMENT AND METALS 


The Government has commandeered all the platinum, 
iridium and palladium held by refiners, some importers, 
manutacturing jewelers and large dealers. 

The price fixed for platinum is $105 
iridium, $175, and for palladium, $135. 


a troy ounce; tor 
Manufacturing jewelers may use 25 per cent of their 
present stocks for commercial purposes by signing a 
waiver of all claims for compensation from the Govern- 
ment by reason of the requisition. 

Delivery to the Government of manufactured platinum 
now held or controlled by jewelers will be waived, pro- 
vided they sign a waiver of claims similar to the manu- 
facturers’ waiver. 

All handlers of the metals were instructed to forward 
within five days a sworn inventory of their stocks. Jew- 
elers were required to submit by June 30 an estimate of 
those metals included in the manufactured articles on 
which the labor has exceeded 20 per cent of the value of 
the metal. 

Failure to comply renders their stocks of the metals 
liable to seizure. The prices set are considered by the 
Government to be fair and to allow sufficient margin of 
profit to those handling the metals. Platinum has been 
held by jewelers for as high as $150 an ounce. 

THE METAL INpbustry has several times referred to the 
use of platinum for jewelry. We have at no time been in 
sympathy with its use for the purpose, and we would 
be pleased to see it gradually disappear from the jewel 
boxes of our women folk. 
war industries, and there are plenty of other metal com- 


It is too essential for many 


binations that can take its place for ornamentation if a 
white metal is desired. In fact, there are now on the 
market a number of substitutes that are only distin- 
guished from platinum with difficulty. 

A recent issue of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN says in 
this connection: 

“Tt is inconceivable that any person would wear a lead-colored 
ring or bracelet or other ornament, except because of the false 
value which its artificially produced high price gives it in his 
eyes. In doubtful taste at any time, surely now, when our basic 
war needs for platinum are to be met only with the greatest 
difficulty, the purchasing of jewelry made from this unattractive 
metal cannot be considered as anything other than the height of 
that of 


deliberately, and for the sake of profit, urging those ignorant of 


unpatriotism. It is surpassed, in its class, by but one act 


the true state of affairs to buy such jewelry.” 

Now that the Government has stopped the use of plat- 
inum to within 25 
to voluntarily give 
an opportunity for 
the form of jewelry to show their patriotism. 

There is in New York City in the Winfield Building, 
at Fortieth street and Fifth avenue, what is known as the 


per cent, it remains with the people 
up even this amount. There is also 


those already possessing platinum in 
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War Savings Metal Exchange. WHere all metal that it 
is desired to turn over to the Government may be ex- 
changed for War Savings Stamps. This exchange will ac 
cept gold, silver, platinum, etc., and in this way it would 
seem that quite an appreciable amount of platinum could 
be collected. We have no doubt but that arrangements 
could be made to have branches of the exchange located 
in other cities also, so that no one need feel slighted be 
cause they did not live in the city where the exchange 
was. Moreover, articles could be sent by mail. 

So here is an opportunity for the women of America 
to aid the Government, and also acquire the habit of 
thrift: Exchange your old (?) jewelry of gold, silver 
or platinum for Thrift Stamps! 


WOOD VS. METAL FOR PROPELLERS 


In view of the growing scarcity of woods suitable for 
airplane propellor blades and of the reports in the daily 
press that the Germans are successfully using metal for 
this purpose, we sought for some information on the sub- 
ject. Replying to a question as to the possibility of using 
aluminum for propeller blades, one large metal house 
says: 

“The peripheral speed of a propeller such as is used on the 
Liberty Motor is in the neighborhood of 48,000 feet per minute, 
and the resulting centrifugal force is so great that it is believed 
that an aluminum propeller would so closely approach the burst- 
ing point that it would be unsafe, if not impossible to use. 

“The principal item of consideration of a propeller is the pro- 
portion of strength to weight, and the use of wood lends itself 
more readily to the purpose than would aluminum.” 

Another large user of aluminum states: 

“We have done considerable work in connection with aluminum 
propellers for airplanes, but the same has not progressed to the 
point where we are able to go into details in connection with the 


same.” 

A large manufacturer of airplanes has the following 
to say: 

“Your letter requesting why a propeller made with a cast hub 
and wrought blades of aluminum is not suitable for an airplane 
might best be answered by advising you of some of the experi- 
ments the Signal Corps made with composition and built-up 
propellers 

“They tried a variety of combinations and constructions, ranging 
from sheet steel propellers, hollow and filled, covered with leather, 
rubberized compound and other materials, to solid cast propellers 
of metal turned down to shape 

“These propellers invariably failed due to the enormous cen- 
trifugal force developed when tested to the same number of 
revolutions per minute as a wooden propeller. 

“The real solution lies in being able to get a propeller that 
will be actually lighter than wood and yet more rigid. We firmly 
believe that until this is obtained we will be compelled to resort 


to wooden propellers.” 

So it would seem that considerable attention has been 
given the matter here in the United States, and that so 
Until 
one of the machines with the metal blades reported to be 
used by the Germans is captured, we shall have to be of 


far nothing has been found to supplant wood. 


an open mind and keep on using wood. 
The recent appeal by President Wilson to the Boy 
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Scouts to locate black walnut trees shows the ne: 

this material. Propeller blades at present are mad 

black walnut and mahogany for the outer parts, 
of oak. 


It is reasonable to expect, though 


before a great while a metallic substitute will 


SUBSTITUTES FOR TIN 





lhe embargo placed upon tin by the Dutch G 
ment and the commandeering of present stocks b 
United States Government, together with subsequ 
abnormally high prices has placed the manufactu: 
of tin bearing alloys such as britannia and other met 
in a serious position. Unless some substitutes for 
are found some firms may be forced to go out 
ness. Fortunately there are several metals and all 
that lend themselves to the uses for which tin is usu 
employed. 

In the pure metal class the first that may be me: 
tioned is aluminum; this alloy, while considerah! 
lighter in weight than tin, has a specific gravity 
2.66 as compared with 7.29 for tin; if found to be 1 
soft, may be stiffened with a small percentage of « 
per and may be rolled, drawn, stamped or spun. It 
a pleasing color of its own, takes and retains for so 
time a fine polish and we understand that it is possibl 
to satisfactorily electro-plate it. 

Another metal that can be used to good advantay: 
in place of tin is zinc. This metal when produced wit! 
a certain minimum of impurities, as is now being don 
by several concerns, both by smelting and by elect: 
ysis, can also be rolled, drawn, stamped or spun 
in fact, about everything can be done with it that tin is 
capable of. Zinc can be electro-plated with comp 
tive case, and various degrees of hardness can be 
duced by manipulation in mechanical processes 

The third metal which can be used as a tin substi 
tute, while not being, strictly speaking, a metal per s 
may be for the sake of argument called such, is Mone! 
metal. This metal is smelted directly from the ores 
containing nickel and copper and contains from 68 t 
72 parts of nickel with from 26 to 30 parts of copper 
with the balance iron. Monel metal is hard, strong an 
tough, is malleable and can be rolled into sheet, draw: 
into wire, stamped or spun and is non-corrodible t 
high degree, takes and holds a high polish and has 
pleasing color. It withstands the action of sulphur 
and other acids and can be electro-plated. 

Among the alloys are to be found several which g! 
promise of good results. In this connection, Jesse 
Jones, a prominent metallurgist, in answer to a qu 
tion from a manufacturer of britannia metal, says: 


“When extreme lightness is not required in novelty wot 
a mixture of lead, 100 pounds, and antimony, 13 pounds, m 


be used. This plates well, and if properly made has enou 
toughness to withstand embossing. The writer has obtain¢ 
the following tensile results for this alloy 
Tensile strength 7,500 
Yield point 3,500 
Elongation in 2 inches.......... 20.0 per cent 
Reduction of area per 
Brinell hardness 


cent 
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This alloy is somewhat soft, however, and if a harder and 

stronger alloy is required, but one that is also cheap, the 

following mixture may be tried: Lead 78, antimony 14, tin 8 

\ Brinell hardness of 28.0 may be had from this alloy 

One of the suggestions for the conservation of 


tin at the 
present time is the use of alloys of lead and cad 


admium. The 
drawback of these alloys is the readiness with which they 
dross or oxidize. The use of 
zinc chloride reduce the losses from dross 
an alloy of lead 92 and cadmium 8. 

If you decide to continue the use of high grade britannia 
metal you can save money by substituting 99 per 
for straits.” 


glycerine or 
You try 


fluxes such as 


might 


cent tin 
Another alloy that is suggested as a substitute for 
tin is known as “Acieral.” This metal, as was described 
in THe Meta [Nnpustry for May, 1917, and April, 
1918, is an alloy of aluminum and steel. The name be- 
ing made up of the French word “Acier” for steel and 
“Al,” the Latin symbol for aluminum. “Acerial” has a 
specific gravity of 2.82, is wonderfully strong, can be 
produced in all forms such as sheet, rod, and wire, and 
can be plated or used without such finish as it can be 
highly polished and is reasonably untarnishable. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that there is 
plenty of material at hand for the manufacturer of 
white metal goods now requiring large amounts of 
tin to choose from in order to continue his business, 
and it may be that some combination will be found 
that wili answer the requirements so well that there 
will be no need to change back again should tin once 
more become plentiful and cheap, which is doubtful. 





INDUSTRY 13 
FLAG DAY AND AMERICANIZATION 


June 14 is Flag Day and it is suggested that 


cam 
paigns tor the Americanization of foreigners be started 
on that day in plants and factories all over the land 
\s an aid for such a campaign the following program 
is oftered by the National Americanization Committe: 
le Call Rally to Flag-Staff 
Raising 

s Flag rises, “The Star Spangled Banner” sh 
‘ er as lo or in unison 
Salute to the Flag: 

[lo be given either as song, chant, or spoken wot 
pledge allegiance to my Flag, and to the Republic for it 
stands. One nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justi 
all.” 

\merican’s Creed: (To be said in unison) 
“I believe in the United States of America as a government 


of the people, by the people, for the people; whose just power 


are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy 
in a republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign states: a 
perfect union, one and inseparable, established upon thes« 


principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity for 


which American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes 
“I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to lov 
it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 


its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 
\ddress by Four Minute Men 


Song—“America.” 








CORRESPONDENCE AND DISCUSSION 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE CRITICISMS OF ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE METAL INDUSTRY 





EMPLOYMENT OF WAR CRIPPLES IN 
METAL TRADES 


To THe Eprror or THE METAL INDUSTRY: 

The different branches of the metal industry have proved, in 
Europe a very favorable field for the training of war cripples. 
The Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, which 
has for its object to promote the vocational training of our crip- 
pled soldiers that would fit them for a remunerative trade, has 
had a number of metal shops visited and a number of employers 
of labor in the different lines of the metal trades interviewed, for 
the purpose of finding out what positions could be satisfactorily 
filled by crippled men, in spite of their physical handicap. 

This investigation has brought out the fact that there are 
many opportunities in the trade for the employment of cripples. 
A large proportion of the work is seated, and is therefore per- 
fectly suitable for leg cripples. Manufacturers and managers of 
plants have indicated a number of positions that could be held 
by one-armed men. 

In sheet metal work alone, the following occupations have thus 
far been listed as suitable for arm cripples: soldering canis, test- 
ing cans for leaks, decorating and touching up, trimming and 
painting, air brush, rivetting covers, chopping, forming spools, 
shearing, flattening, feeding automatic machines. In some in- 
stances, an artificial work arm would enable a man to do the 
work. In other, a slight adjustment in the machine, or in the 
disposition of the material, would make the work accessible to 
cripples. 

It is up to the employers in all lines to endeavor right now to 
find out in their shops all the possibilities of giving employment 
to the war cripples. That is their part in the patriotic task of 
turning war invalids into useful and productive citizens,—which 
is the only form of national gratitude worthy of their sacrifice. 

The Red Cross Institute which is located at 311 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, operates an employment bureau to act as the 


medium between the crippled soldier and partially disabled men 
and useful work of a permanent kind in which the 
efficient and self-supporting. 


men can be 
Employers in the metal industry 
are invited to codperate in this and indicate their willingness to 
give crippled workers a chance to fill any vacant positior 


basis of « ompetency 


moa 
alone 
DousLas C 


McMurtrie, 


Dire tor 


Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Me 


TARNISHING OF SILVER 


lo THE Epitor or THe METAL INbDUsSTRY: 

\s it is not considered practical to lacquer silver flatwaré 
the tarnishing of this class of silver goods has always given 
trouble The causes for the formation of tarnish on a silver 
surface is generally known to those engaged in the manufactur¢ 
of silver ware, so paper and boxes especially prepared as con 


Also care must be taken that 
is not stored where gas is used for heating o1 


tainers for such goods are secured. 


silver ware lighting 


purposes. All such precautions should be observed, but in spite 
of all that is done the silver will tarnish. 
[It is a possibility that a substance can be used in the com 


position of the paper or boxes used for these goods, which would 
counteract to a large extent the formation of silver sulphide. Or 
a suitable might be found which would diffuse an 
aroma in the room in which the silver ware is kept and so 
teract the formation of sulphide. It is said that camphor will 
produce this result, but as the price of this material is high, it i: 
likely a cheaper material could be found. 

My object therefore in writing this letter is that perhaps there 
is someone who could give some information which would en- 
the tarnishing 


substance 
coun 


able the platers to overcome, to some extent, 
silverware. ; 
May 6, 1918 \ 





SHOP PROBLEMS 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 


JONES, Metallurgical 


ALLOYING 


me how to alloy 
50 pei ent OT and per cen lead and get a 
homogeneous m 

A The alloy 
cannot be mad 
metal is purchased 
ing this alloy they are not very 


lead 


wher ingot 


cent. copper and 50 per cent 


Even 


specialists in mak 


homogeneous 
smelters who are 
uniform in composition and 
used 
is specified it is better 
ings wanted from firms who specialize in this 


the castings are even less homogeneous. The alloy is 


mostly for piston rings and when it 
to buy the cast 
alloy 

The secret of bronze is in the 
If either the copper 
extent, they will not 


borax and salt 


making a high lead 
manipulation rather than in the mixture 
or lead are a 
amalgamate 
prevent oxi 
The ori 


llowed to oxidize to any 
\ flux 
ition ot! 


equal parts of will 


copper 
ginal formula for the alloy was 
opper 50 pounds 
Lead se wee 50 pounds 
Cyanide of potash oe seocss @ Cemces 
Phosphorus 4 ounces 
More about 1% per cent. of stick sulphur has 
been used to prevent the separation of the lead. The writer 
has found sulphur satisfactory when the process is carefully 
carried out, but when left to unskilled 
was not uniform Workmen in 


nounts of this alloy 


rec ently 


metal 
con- 


melters, the 
yundries that make 
frequently get sick and have 

hospital or to the country to recuperate 
[If poured too dead the alloy will spongy 
Che pouring range uch narrower than it is in standard 
phosphor bronze a1 is often after pouring a 
few molds, to put the pot and get the 
meta! 


siderable ar 
to go to the 
give castings 
necessary, 
back in the 
hotter ‘roblem 2,580 


furnace 


BEARINGS 


nd 


QO.—Could recommend a babbitt 


of the 


formula for each 
following nditions 


3.000 r. dp. m 


I 


2,000 pounds per sq. 
2,000 pounds per sq 


300 r. p. m., 

Length 
A.—While it is desirable 
so that too bulky a cde 


neither <¢ 


{ bearing, 8 inches. 
that bearings should be 


sign of machine 


well loaded 
may be avoided, excessive 
loading is ssential nor practical. Makers of babbitt 
some times advertise that their babbitt is giving satisfaction in 
bearings under a of 5,000 pounds per square inch, yet these 
same babbitts when tested, show an actual elastic limit of but 
2,000 to 3,000 pound It is not good to work a babbitt 
beyond or lastic limit because there are always 
spots in a bearing where loads are excessive Due to shaft de- 
flection, similar reasons, the load on a 
bearing is not lil uniformly distributed. Hence a factor 
of safety of 5 t lways be maintained. 

Che writer pressures cited in the above 
as excessive details as to the 
the service for which the bearings are intended, does not care to 

babl conditions. If, 
lower pressures 


practice 


even |! us < 


irregular aping and 


questions 
ence of character of 
likely to 

such 


recommend meet the 
however, the that 
square inch than tl named, cannot be 
combinations mig] 


used, the following 
ze shell from copper 85, tin 15 and 
This alloy has a high c 
strength. For umed case. a babbitt might be tried com- 
posed of anti copper 7, lead 1 and tin 83, the thickn 

of the lining ng 1/32 For the second named cas 1 
babbitt composed of antimony 4%, copper 4%, lead 1 aa 
90 per cent., the thickn f the babbitt similar and 


into place 


In each case 


phosphorus ympressive 


being 


being well 


PETER W. 


CHARLES H. PROCTOR, Plating-C! 


Id specified that the shafts should be hardened 
very accurately, the bearings scraped to a very accura 


high pressure oil lubrication used—J. L. J. P, 


CASTING 

We are casting various shaped articles 

are usi! ordinary open molds made of mild steel, 
under pressure. At first we found that the castings came out 
quite satisfactory, but in a short time they commenced to bin 
in the dies and now it is almost impossible to procure perfect 
castings at all, either as regards surface or quite sound, fre 
from large holes, showing that the metal has not run togethe 
We have used fresh millings of metal, and the results are sti 
unsatisfactory. We might add that we are using commercial 
cuttings, and are melting down in gas heated pots, and als 
a gas flame working round the molds. We have tried the m 
zinc in various stages without any better results. Should the 
metal be used with a flux on the surface, or through the di 
being made of steel? 


in commercial 


-The trouble is due to the erosive action of molten 

mold. The zinc castings are thus held rigidly at 
various points in the mold, owing to the formation of “fins 
running of the metal into gr 
eaten by the molten zinc out of the surface 

Steel dies will always be thus attacked in time, 
trouble may be minimized by adding a little aluminum (say 
cent.) to the zinc and by coating or “dressing” the inner surfé 

f the molds with lamp-black, fumes of burning resin, plum! 
and oil or an emulsion of bone-ash and water brushed on t 
warm mold and allowed to dry before use. The molds shoul 
with absence of moisture, and th 
temperature as is 
Problem 2,582 


+} 
Li 


> tee! 
ic StCCi 


protumerancss caused by the 
} 


and hollows 
mold 


kept at as low a temperature 
metal poured at as low a 


fluidity—W. T. F. 


consistent witli 


DEPOSITING 


nickel deposit 3 mm. in thickness with an 
1% ins. has be obtained on a mould made 
centre length 
approximately 3-in. sq. by 

The distance 


metal. This has projections along the 


W hich are 


it each way 


ways, 


between each proj n o! 
uld is %4-in. to in some cases '%4-in. The deposit is obtain ed 
Oo the desired thickness readily enough, except 
projections. Can this be corrected in any way 
ficulty is experienced by the nickel 


between the 
Further dit 
deposit warping durir 
deposition. 

The difficulty you are experiencing is a natural one, as pr! 
jections will always, in obedience to the laws of least resistan 
which the current follows, acquir« thicker coating in a give! 
period than will be obtained in The warping of 
deposit will be very much obviated by spreading it over a greate! 
length of time. Warming the solution produces more satisfactory 

i W. T. | Problem 2,583 


recesses. 


FINISHING 





Egypt 
surface 


buckles in old 
how the dead 


We wish to finish some silver 
like samples. Can you inform us 
Please give full details. 
fter the buckles are Idered they 
oil of vitriol 1 
After the buckle been silver plated they 
ipped in a liver of sulphur solution until they are a uniforn 
lack. Scratch brush with a fine steel — brush al 
pumice until the dead grav is obtained. Use a flat lacquer 
H. Problem 2.584 


should be dipped 
bright dipped and silv« 
shoul 


then 











june, 


LETTERING 


Q.—Can you give us information as to a method of letter 


heavy tin plate. We wish to fill these letters with ed paint 
r enamel and would like to print it or stamp it in, so as to do 
sway with the wiping off of the surplus paint 

\—The simplest method for you to pursue in filling the let 
ters in the embossed tin plate would be to use one or more ot 


the plates as a gauge, cut the letters through and adjust them 
-arefully so that the space on the plate to 
can be seen in detail. Solder some lugs on the master 
that each plate will be in the same position. 

Then use a regular lacquer spray brush suitable for enamel 
colors or paints. Spray the enamel or paint through the aper 
tures in the master plate and this will fill the letters in on the 
under plate without covering any of the other surface or 
sitate wiping out. 

The letters on the plates could also be painted in by hand, but 
this would be a tedious operation and the spraying method is a 
rapid and economical one.—C. H. P. Problem 2,585 


be enameled or printed 


plate s 


neces- 


PLATING 


Q.—From time to time we have calls in the plating room for 
galvano. We have to make this galvano off of a wax or plaster 
cast and after it is finished we seem to have trouble with a web 
gathering on the outside. If you know of any different process 
of making galvano and if there is any way to get a clean cut edge 
on the outside of the piece proper, we would be glad to have 
you advise us? 

A—yYour inquiry does not give very detailed information as 
to the trouble experienced. By the term “web gathering on the 
outside” we infer that the metal deposit is of a web-like structure 
or formation. If this is correct then the trouble is caused by 
your solution and there are several reasons for this 

First—-The solution is too low in metal. 

Second—The solution lacks free acid. 

Third—The solution needs a conductive agent 

Fourth—Solution should be agitated by compressed air as 
flack of agitation is frequently the cause of webbing 

To overcome your trouble would suggest the following 
additions per gallon of solution 

Add 1 ounce of sulphuric acid and 2 ounces of powdered alum 
Agitate the solution, if possible when you are doing this class of 
work exclusively through the day, then each evening revive the 


the 


we 


solution by placing bags in it containing copper sulphate. The 
copper sulphate will dissolve over night and replenish the metal 
in solution lost through the day by deposition.—C. H. P. Prob- 


lem 2,586. 


POURING 


Q.—We would appreciate it very much if you would advise the 
temperatures necessary when pouring white metals, such as 
babbitt, lead, solders, etc. 

A.—The temperatures most advisable for pouring white metals 
are those which correspond very closely to their melting 
Or, in other words, the pouring temperature of a metal 
be as near its melting point as is consistent with the 


points 
should 
ur] dDse for 


k 
} 


which the metal is to be used. That is in casting this point is 
governed by the fact of whether the casting is thick or thin, large 
or small. 

In your case if, as we understand it, you wish to pour this 


white metal simply in ingot molds, the temperature should be 
practically fifty degrees above the melting point, so if you were 
pouring tin, for instance, which melts at 450 degrees Fahr., the 
pouring temperature should be about 500 degrees Fahr. In the 
case of lead it would be 621 degrees melting and 670 degrees for 
pouring. 

Of course, the temperature for solder would be governed en 
tirely upon its constituents. A fifty-fifty solder would melt at a 
different temperature from a sixty-forty one or so on. In 
general the melting points of alloys conform fairly closely to the 
mesne of the melting point of their constituents—K. Problem 
2,587, 





RECOVERING 





(3 uld like information 1 irding a m 1 of re erin 
| an old gold solutio: [ am tamiliar with the method 
ot ¢ ati and mixing with litharge, but wish to know a 
net et 1 si to the one of recovering silver 
r gold in a metallic state from an old gold 1 
tior I zinc shavings or turnings 1 place them in 
the gold solution. The gold will deposit upon the zinc shavings 


1 


by simple immersion and when all the gold has been reduced in 


hi T? rT - , ~ - 

this inner remove the zinc, wash carefully and dissolve the 

zinc in muriatic acid. The gold will be left undissolved in the 
rm of small spangles of metal. Filter the gold from the acid 


and wash it and it then can be used in any form desired. 
The remaining zinc chloride solution may be used for soldering 
\nother method is to deposit the gold out electrically, by using 
-arbon for the and thin sheet of for the cathode 
Use a regular current and add very small proportions of cyanide 


anodes zinc 


to the old gold solution until all the gold is deposited out, then 
recover the gold by the acid method as noted above.—C. H. P 
Problem 2,588. 

©.—We have in our business one operation which consists of 


attaching 


cast iron to cold rolled steel, or, in other words, we 
make valves for gas motors with cast iron heads and steel stems 
We have been in the habit of threading the stem, screw it into 
the cast iron head and oxy-acetylene welding same on upper side 
We want to improve on this and also if possible reduce the cost 

We have taken up the matter with a number of iron foundries 
all maintain that cannot 
stems successfully 


and they they cast heads on to steel 


We would like to ask if you could give us any information in 


this connection and would also like to hear if you think that 
electric arc welding would give successful results 

A.—In casting cast iron parts upon steel a number of difficulties 
are experienced. First—If the cast iron is too hot it may en- 
tirely melt off the steel Second—If the cast iron is not hot 
enough it will not unite with the steel, while the metal at the 


joint, because of lack of fluidity, produces a section that is porous 
and full of blowh 
P ] l 


oles 
Third—Cracking of ast iron or warping of the steel may 


result. Electric arc welding ought not to be any more satisfactory 
than oxy-acetylene welding, j 

Oxy-acetvlene weld ng, using a welding rod composed of about 
88 per cent. copper, 9 per cent. aluminum and 3 per cent. iron, 
has bee found to be very satisfactory for welding cast iron to 
cast iron, the joint being much stronger than the cast iron itself. 
The reason for this probably is that some of the copper oxidizes 
ind the copper oxide acting on the graphite carbon of the cast 
iron, rapidly burns it out so that the final weld is very strong 
This welding rod will also unite cast iron to steel. If so desired 
the bror weld may be covered up by welding upon it a small 
amount of soft iron. It uggested that you try this aluminum 
bre lIding rod for your gas motor valves J. I ] Prob 
lem 2,589 

MELTING 
. 
©.—We shall be glad to know why melting pots for lead, tin 


and zi! lloys are not run off by a tap from the bottom instead 
of being ladled out from the top Is it because the pressure of 
the metal ) great in the pot that it cannot be controlled by a 
tar 

\ ts a t controlled by a tap at the 
ottom are 

a iphol f tl rdinar lugger type are t ky 


1 be difficult to use in such a 
metal woul 


1 be under perfect control 
metal tay 


iron would not be 
of fluid metal freezing 
up the working parts.—W. T. F. Problem 2,590 


(c) Ordinary attached to pots 


to use, owing to the certainty 
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PATENTS 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT 


1,261,342 April 2, 1918. Process for the Production of 
Zinc. Otto Bal Lipive, Germany. 

nt ( tillat of zinc residues, oxid of zin 

( ‘ fle it has under certain circumstances been 

f , ( quet the ores preterably in such a form 
( lygonal or the like) that the bricks touch 
ach other at ill as possible number of points, so that larg: 
inte! m paces are formed for the passing off of the 
red n |} of metallic vapors. 

In raising the temperature of the muffle to a point suitable for 
free reduct passing of vapors, melting or slagging of the 

‘ é quets sometimes occurs Chis is a serious draw 
back, as it causes the filling up of the spaces between the briquets 
thu structing the free passing of the reduction products. 

The object r the resent invention is to obviate these draw 
ack 

According to this invention and in order to successfully 
counteract the objectionable results of melting away or slagging 
of ores of the kind mentioned or of a mixture of ores and re- 
ducing agents certain substances are added to the brick muffle 
charge which prevent the bricks melting away or turning into 
dross 

One of such substances, for example, is naphthalin which is 
added in small quantities to the charge and which very consid- 
erably increases the refractory nature of the bricks. The addi 
tion of naphthalin is already known in the manufacture of 
so-called patent fuel, also the capability of the napth 


thalin to increase the fireproofness of bricks in itself is known, 
and this known capability is utilized with special advantages for 
in 


the production of 


Apparatus for the Electrolytic 
Marcel Perreur- 
Marie Vic 


1,262,248. April 9, 1918 
Production of Copper and Other Metals. 
Llovd, of Boulogne-Sur-Seine, France, assignor to 
Bailly, widow Garin, of Paris, France. 
ject of the present invention 1s to provide new appara 
g the electrolysis of metallic solutions in general, 

copper, nickel, gold, silver, iron and 
forth with production of com 
pact deposits and with employment 
of currents. The apparatus 
is simple in construction, occupies 
s of high 


torine 


strong 


relatively small space and i 








efficiency 

Electrolysis with soluble 
has been applied with success in the 
past few years, especially for the re- 


anodes 


fining of copper 

The electrolysis of poor and im 
pure solutions of copper and other 
metals insoluble anodes has, 
however, not been attained with in- 
dustrial success. The electrolytic 
apparatus of the present invention 
allows of effecting practically the 
electrolysis of metallic solutions in 


with 

















general, 
In general apparatus with moving cathodes present a high 
electric resistance and occupy considerable space; they are very 


expensive and necessitate large installations for small produc- 
tions. The apparatus « he present invention aims to avoid these 
disadvantages 

In this apparat is shown in cut, the cathodes are constituted 
by disks mounted « 1 shaft and rotating more or less rapidly, 
according to the nature of the electrolyte, opposite stationary 
anodes. The anodes may be of any suitable material, for example 
lead, carbor fused 1 letite, etc. 

1,262,653 April 16, 1918 Process and Apparatus for 
Autogenous Welding. Pietro Paoline, Milan, Italy. 

The present invention relates to a process and apparatus 
for autogenous welding 


PATENTS OF INTEREST 





effect the s 
industrial 


tical syste 


invention to 


ec onomical 


object of the is 


more and 
other 

The invent 
sists im the I 
the lips of the 


be 


welded are 
tween and m 
adherent to the 
site edges f +#h, 
Stationary plates 
erably ot copper: 
tive pole), and 
ing 
material (negative | 
or vice versa 

the tube 
cording as the eld 


roller ¢ 





is Tte¢ 





progresses, 


means 
ica 





j 


ing provided 

guiding and pulling the tube, and 
ments, all of which are also claimed in so far as they ex 
the character of novelty either separately or in their appl 
tion to the object of the invention. 

Che idea underlying the invention and the w 
it into effect will be readily understood by reference 1 
annexed drawing. 

1,262,973. April 16, 1918. 
for Casting Fluid Metals. Charles Pack and 
Nock, of Brooklyn, New York, assignors to 
Casting Company, of Brooklyn, New York, a corporation 
New York. 

Che consists primarily in a method 
making molds for casting fluid metals, consisting in forn 


ing accessorial art 


av to 


Leo 


Doehier 


invention 


plastic material about a fusible pattern, melting said patter 


while in the mold, causing the formation of a thin strat 


or film, of a medium repellent to the material of the patter 


between the mold and the pattern while it is 
the molten material of the pattern from the m 
and drying the mold. 

Che patterns are preferably made 
the molten metal being forced into 
pressure. By the use of a master metal die o1 
duplication of die mold in plastic material in 
manner herein described, castings may be produced in s 
cient number and with sufficient rapidity to make the met 
rr art commercially practicable 


flowing 


in a metal d 
said die iold un 


mold 


Or mi 


said or 


1,263,271. April 16, 1918. 
Frank Mossberg, Attleboro, Mass. 


his invention relates to processes for the manufa 
of finished metal articles, such as rings made of ductile 
metal, and among its objects are to effect the maximu 


saving in the cost of manufacture, not alone in labor, bot 





Method or Art of Making Molds 


Frank 


Die 


Process for Making Metal Rings 


machine work and machining 


but also to effect the max 
— ? mum saving of material 
xb» the producing are aarticl 


tion of the 
production 


process 1S 
of copper ri 
engage the rifling of a bar 
These rings must be of 
treme accuracy, 
only used once, and the s 
ing of material, therefore 
a most important item, w 


the cost of manufacture 





is relatively great, and ec 
omy in the production in 


t 


such as are used on shells 


In particular, one appli 


view of the accuracy requi! 


ot 
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ree is of great saving, and the aggregate economy in the 
juction of such articles,,as compared with methods here 
ore used is, therefore, of great value. 
he patent covers: A for making metal 
prising the production of an annular metal blank, confin- 
the blank between dies, as shown in cut, having opposed 
es disposed to induce a flow of metal radially inwardly, 
lying substantially normal face the 
1k to an extent causing a flow of the metal radially inward, 
supporting said blank during the pressing with means limit 
the flow of material in a radially direction, and 
plying pressure isform 


process bands, 


pressure to the of 


inward 
to the resultant annular ring to trat 
a tubular ring. 


e same into 





1,263,395. April 23, 1918. Rust Proofing Composition and 
Process of Making Same. W. B. Emig, Toledo, Ohio 

This invention relates to a coating material for iron and 

like, which is strongly adherent, durable and weather 

proof, and will protect the surface of iron, etc., to which it 
is applied for a very extended period from the action of the 
air and other oxidizing influences 

[he materials which are preferably employed, and the 
preferred proportions thereof, are as follows 
ee arte lg oz. avoirdupois 
Strong commercial phosphoric acid 

(which may have a strength of about 

Ns era tacnidd gees aewasae tiers ee . % oz. liquid measure 
EE. on wincvix etn ume ediceccen .-1% oz. avoirdupois 
Boiled China wood oil.............. ..2 oz. liquid measure 
EE Sik cial eaee indeaw nd wes c.eeen 8 oz. liquid measure 


In preparing the improved rust-proof composition from the 
above ingredients the iron filings are mixed with the phos- 
phoric acid to form a paste, the pitch is first melted and the 
boiled China wood oil is added thereto, while the pitch is 
being constantly stirred and heated, and when the boiling 
temperature is attained the mixture of paste formed by the 
filings and phosphoric acid is added to the mixture. 
The batch is stirred constantly until effervescence ceases. If 
an air drying coating is desired two ounces or so of any 
well-known drier, litharge, or the like may be added. After 
the above components have been brought together and the 
liquid has become quiet the turpentine is stirred into the 
same and the mixture is further agitated. It is then allowed 
to cool and settle and is ready for use 


iron 





1,263,858. April 23, 1918. 
to Bars, Rods, Pipes, etc. 
England. 

This invention relates to the application of 
fluids of various kinds to bars, rods, pipes, ropes or any like 
articles made in lengths of approximately uniform section 

It is the object of this invention 
to provide for the automatic applica- 
tion of the coatings in such a manner 
as to avoid waste, or contamination 
of surrounding objects with the coat- 
ing material, while insuring that the 
coating shall be regularly and uni- 
formly applied. 

The patent covers: An 

as shown in cut, for applying a 

coating material to an article 

as a bar, rod, tube and so forth, said 
apparatus comprising a fitting with 
apertures therein through which the 
article is adapted to pass longitudin 
ally clearance, a 
for containing the coating material, 
means for supplying the coating ma 
and for delivering it to the interior of 
a pipe leading out from said fitting back to 
and suction feeding means in said pipe 
adapted to draw fluid out of said fitting at a faster rate than 
that at which the coating material is supplied thereto, and 
thus to draw in air around the article at the apertures of the 
tting, whereby the said suction feeding means is enabled 
) return the residual coating material which has not adhered 


Apparatus for Applying Coatings 
W. L. Cole of Mile End, London, 


coatings or 





apparatus, 


such 


_ 2 —__— 





with some vessel 





Ve ssel 


terial from said 
the said fitting. 
the 


said vessel, 
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ms é 





to the rticle ick to the vessel together wit ny raw 
In at the apert es of the ttineg 

1,264,459 \pril 30, 1918 Alloy. Charles Vickers 
Niaga ills New York assignor to the Titaniu \lloy 
Mar Company, New York, N. Y " rporation of! 
Maine 

Chi I é t1 elates to a net! od tor maki 

bronze vl S ¢ uumed to have uC antages < \ 

1! i é ‘ ct covered ry the patent is i ] Sit 

oO pper a inium, at iron, the 
stitutis te per cent. and the iron four per cent. of the 
WW Olt 

Che entor des ibes his method as \ 

[ roe to ‘ ottom of the I ible ‘ 
tainer, to be en ployed in the melting, the iron in thir sheet 
form, such as tin plate, or planished sheet iron, and, of course 
in the proportion required to insure its percentage determined 
upon tor the final product. Upon the iron thus charged, | 
further charge the required proportion of copper, and then 
melt these two met ils, so charged, togethe fo this molten 
charge I then add the required proportion of aluminium, 
thereby insuring that any theretofore undissolved irdn shall 


go into the solution, and thus insure homogeneity, and other 
properties, in the alloy product, the 
alter its complete formation, I run into molds, 
usual.’ 


desirable final which 


1,264,802. April 30, 1918. Electrolysis of Sulphate of Cad- 
mium Solution. Edwin James Hunt, of Oldbury, and William 
Thomas Gidden of Waverley, England, assignors to Chance 
and Hunt, Limited, of Oldbury, England 

According to this invention in the electrolysis of a sulphate 
of cadmium solution containing free sulphuric acid with lead 
anodes particles undissolved 
lead compounds prevented 
contaminating the metal depositing at 
the cathode by preventing their access 


tree ol 
are trom 


pee 
I 


ty 


to the cathode and for this purpose a 
| i] it | porous diaphragm may be interposed 
| £888888 88 between the electrodes or the anodes 
; 5 or the cathodes may be surrounded 
with porous material. This is shown 

in the accompanying cut 
J 2. oe The function of the diaphragm or 


Pay By BBY) 
| 


porous material which may convenient 


seat tT » ly consist of asbestos cloth is to prevent 
tt Lt] i LL , insoluble lead compounds formed at the 
i] | | | 1 | 1 | } anodes from reaching the cathodes, but 
aah he 1 the diaphragm should be sufficiently 

seaeaaaeee “in 
porous to permit of as free circulation 


that the 
ind cathode 


is possible the liquor so 


of 
electrolyte is substantially the same at the anode 


1,264,248. April 30, 1918. Bending-Machine. C. M. Yoder 
Cleveland, Ohio 
This invention relates to apparatus tor 


sheet metal strips or bands and other articles into any de 


} 


bending I 


rods Dat 
| 


rea 


shape. The invention is especially adaptable for bending a 
metal plate, strip or band edgewise or in its own plane with 
out in any wise crimp 
i r T ye\s' ing, twisting or deforn 
! fh ing the metal 
ie 1 6h Ge, ‘We i) One object of th 
a «kL rem invention is to provide 
es tt pee 
=t1 } ron ‘ improved mean for 
i? - 
bending sectior of 
r a metal, as shown in cut 
bicthwntaratrey tr | = Another object of the 
i! jae ftezis a 4 x 4 . , 
invention 1s to provide 
improved means fe 


g fastening 


ind movin 


= either or both ends of 

the section of metal to be bent. 
Another object of the invention is to provide improved 
means for bending a section of metal and preventing twist 
ing, springing, bulging or crimping thereof while being bent 











EFQUIPMENT 


NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 


ALUNDUM, ARTIFICIAL VS. NATURAL ABRASIVES 


MetaL INpbusi1 \. B  N Company, WorceEsTER, MAss. 


rther strengthened ( é s were not sufficiently active 
cial abrasi in the elds for these abrasives 
{ cular 
} 


the grit g wheel industry, is shown by the yearly 


( 


hough during the p: The position of electric furnace abrasives, parti 
I ndit 


and corundun he 11 iction reports made to the United States Geological Su: 
ic furnace abrasi materials, quantity of artificial abrasives manufactured in 
heads of polishing and el oplatin d States and Canada has increased from a little 
departments, until recently, have been slow in recognizing 4000 tons in 1908 to more than 50,000 tons in 1917 
their supremacy. The stimulation of the metal working in Many polishers who had never tried Alundum or the 
dustries, plant extensions, and speeding-up of production irtificial abrasives were willing to experiment with tl 
all along the line have created a demand for not only an in- after their emery supply was cut off, but it was then to: 


creased supply, but also for the most reliable and efficient as the demands of the grinding wheel industry far exces 
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AN “ALUNDUM” WHEEL SETTING UP ROOM IN A LARGE MANUFACTURING PLANT 


material The exclusion from American markets of certain’ the production of abrasives. The abrasive manuta 
kinds of emery and the difficulties in obtaining even the in- however, immediately took steps to meet conditions 
ferior qualities places many users of polishing material in a_ the results that there has been a tremendous increase in 
rather precarious position during this period of unusual in production of abrasives at the big electric furnace pl 


Tl pial 


dustrial activity, that the country is going through. This located on both sides of the Niagara River As soon as t 

has resulted in the adoption by the wiser of the abrasive | grinding wheel industry was taken care of, the polishi 

users products of a kind that are more likely to be permanent industry was given a chance and now there is manufactur 

and inexhaustible a sufficient supply of the artificial abrasive, Alundum, 
They have gone through an experience with unsuccessful meet all probable demands from both the polishing and 

substitutes that has been a costly one. Their failure to take grinding wheel industries. 

hold of the artificial abrasives a few years back may not have A number of large manufacturers, however, who had loo! 


been due entirely to a desire to continue in the old way be- ahead to a permanent supply of raw material, have been 


cattse it was the easiest road to travel. On the other hand, erating the polishing room on the same systematic and 
perhaps, the manufacturers of the electric furnace products ficient basis as the rest of the shop. They were not 





























general 


large manutacturers of the East w een using 
ndum for polishing for a number of vear Eighty per 
( the Pp lishing abrasive sed is t s elect nace 
nere 1S imple evider r Ss I nv the é cé 
s electric furnace proc t that it c 
cient and economical abrasive ry P . ‘ 
emeries on account of the greater purity and the character 
the grain The difference in first cost of 1 terial is s l t ts 
ially more than equalized by the difference in cost of “ , * ; a rs 
etting up polishing wheels. It is maintained by many of vit ts 
Nagit: : ‘ 


the polishers who use the material that fewer wheels are 








A POLISHING ROOM IN A LARGE FACTORY. EQUIPPED WITH ALUNDUM” WHEELS 
BY NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS 


required. Such a curtailment means a reduction in glue There is no one particular operation wherein the material 
bills, considerably less time consumed 
and a much greater production. This is substantiated by a yf polishir 
number of reports of recent tests during which accurate n the polishing room sl] n in figure 2, the size of the 
records of the performance of each polishing whee! were wheels vary from 6” to 17” in diameter. Eighty percent of 
carefully tabulated. the heels used are set up with 60, 80, 120 and 150 grain 
The followinng figures are of interest, although further Alundut e operatior nsist of polishing sewing ma 
details of the tests may be obtained if desired chine parts, barker clipper parts at iachine tool parts 


in setting up wheels, S eeds more than in others. It is applicable to all kinds 


Cast Iron Bracxket—Furar Sipes (Piano Part) Alund as beer 1se¢ ere for 12 eal! t i rendered 
Kind of wheel used: Felt 10 x 3 inches. satisfaction in plants ere an ¢ elle ice re ired 
Pieces Number Pieces Number : , : , “ake 
Polisbed of Wheels Used. Polished. of Wheels Used. ror eiectroplatit rh i tne tier maust! ycie parts, 
No. 120 No. 90 stove parts that are nickel-plat« irdware nd so fortl 
Alundum. ( etitive. : : , 
200 pes......1 wh. with 1 coat 00 pes......3 whs. with 1 coat ? . , =e tafe ae ra tric 
Faces oF Bracket (Prano Part) al it ree quantitie for polishin plov r ? : 
Kind of wheel used: Fe!t 12 x 3 inches ay ; cs : é eR ter " 
No. 120 No. 120 ( e( ‘ e m¢ 
Alundum., Competitive. results on steel ar all al t iron and metals « the 
225 pes......1 wh. with 2 coats 225 pes.....-.3 whs, with 2 coats non-ferrous tvpe 
Cast Iron Hatcuet. . : ; 
(Roughed 2 inches on sides, edge and back of claw.) \ stu of the accompanying phot Progra] Owing 
Kind of wheel used: Leather Covered Black, 14 x 3 inches the <¢ sracter <« the ‘ I S t ‘ erestit 


No. 60 No. 54 
Alvadum, ( petitive. ihe art ial abrasives are freer trom impurities than the 





ociated w 


cheap, space 
attached to a l 
et in a cement block 
the cylinder of the 
| le 





tor ] ht the 
operator. The head 
to either side when not 
ise and is thus taken enti: 
out of the operator’s way 


The machine is a raj 
ROGRAPH OF TURKISH EMERY 


acting squeezer and will 
any work that can be « 
on either a power or har 


lor 
detrimental to its cutting qualities as 


the aim of the grinding wheel manu ; 
hap : ding ono machine. It is, in fact, 


cheap power machine, sin 
pler, more compact and mor 
rapid working than the more 
formal types. It is equippe 


been to obtain a material that is uniform 
as to source of supply, and high in 


have more aluminum oxide present that 


with a blow valve and also 
httings for a vibrator. Bot! 
the vibrator and the cylinder: 
are worked by knee valves, s 
that no hand motion is r 
quired in operating. The cy] 
inder is 7 inches in diametet 
and the machine has beer 
thoroughly tested for over 
year. It is a new type 

the power squeezer and it 
believed that its space savil 


quality and its cheapness will 
make it most popular wit 
the trade. The machine 
manufactured by the B. & B 
Manufacturing Company, « 
THE POST SQUEEZER. Indianapolis, Ind 











SIMPSON FOUNDRY MIXERS 


O-MICROGRAPH OF NO - — —_____—— ———— 
intensive foundry mixer herewith illustrat 





ind it is more evenly distributed nisi f a circular pan which is, stationary. In the center « 
the cutting element of an abrasive. it haft is located, to which is keyed a central supporting 
why Alundum is a more uniform and ting, the latter resting on a turret in which are the bearings 
rial than emery This difference in uni r the cen | shaft, the latter being operated by bevelled gearing 
iy be seen under the microscope and to vhich is loc below the machine and out of the w 
erap shown here nd and gri [he central supporting casting carries 
he function » plows is to turn 


REPAIRING FURNACE LININGS a Pom nixture alternately inwards and 


noving the mass of sand inwards 
inside plows moving the sand outw 
while the mullers revolve on their own 


the pan, the pathway of the mullers bein 


oO 


mixture is heaped up the highest by the mo 
\deav ws. The action of the plows together with t 
tion. Dixon's kneading and squeezing action of the mullers result in a thoroug 
will prove ; aluable aid in incorporation of all the elements of the mixture regardless « 
the time It is a crucible clay its composition 
} 


refractory nature and success- In an ordinary foundry of forty to fifty molders, the attentio1 


of one man is all that is ordinarily required to mix all of the 


and save expensive rep: pping fore sand and 


ih excessive heat from furn: inin gre: aving of labor 1 ympare the very inefficient 
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lea where every molder mixes his own facing sand by hand NEW SCRAP METAL COMPRESSOR 





nerally the saving effected by the concentration of the sand 
nixing Operations WILL AMOUNT TO THE PRICE OF TI MIXER IN “ llustrate herewith a hydrauk« scrap metal compress which 
, FEW MONTHS. is the 1 lt of very extensive experience in the development 
\ charge for the No. 1 or 4 foot Simpson mixer from 3! pr tion and sale of machines for bundling of rap metals 
eT ré emi lied in these models every essential teature 
ne ary to produce an efficient machine which will stand the 
this class of equipment is generally put t Phe 
I scrap 1 etals, including the ! t edge ot 
enerall re : 2 W ¢ 1 I betwee ver id 
( iT x in whicl i ca < tt eatest 
Vance a mage to other } ( iiiv 
é ed ‘ i Lut 
T ( re \ t 1 i€ 
irt 1 peral lever ( | 
1 T ( I { 
‘ I ‘ 1 t t T 
itt 
( Phe 
rate ‘ 
‘ 
lve 
SIMI I ; , 
{} 
4 ‘ 
* « cC¢ i 
10 «¢ ‘ 
en Tacing § ( I 
ired 




















ELF-EJECTING SCRAP METAL COMPRESSOR, MANUFACTURED AND I) Y GALLAND-HENNING I ING 
COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS 








The actual time of mixing depends upon conditions, but ap sure. The capacity of this machine pp! it { tons pe 
<imately two minutes or less suffices for core sand, or in the hour, and one man is all that is required to operate the entire 
of facing sand, either for steel or gray iron, three or four equipment. Ordinarily, a helper is employed to assist in charging 
utes may be necessary depending upon the condition of the scrap into the machine, and the rate at which thi ‘done t 
sand and the toughness desired; because the longer the mixture gether with the nature of the material handled affects the capa 
: ubjected to the mulling action of the rollers the tougher _ ity \s actually installed the machine is flush with the floor line 
more plastic the mass becomes These machines have been recently put upon the market 
Chese machines are manufactured by the National Engineering the Galland-Henning Manufacturing Compa) M kee 





mpany, Tacoma Building, Chicago, III Wis., with New ork offices at 120 Liberty street 
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METAL MEN IN THE SERVICE OF THE ALLIES—SERIES 6 


Major Percy C. Thomas : 





| ler d "0 
D. C. and W. B. Jacks 
{) Be sto! Ma 
M 7 ? it ft 1¢ 
ti ( to 
vill ( 
Robert T. Bowman, 
J. | Me ‘ 
{ J ‘ 
pre QOuart 
{ 
‘ke Metal Industry invites anyone connected with nd at tger 
the metal trace; who is in or has friends in the 
service to send in photograph and story of career. Benjamin G. McManu 
pa lion} 


How the ns e! iged the me 1 bus é 

Pp America in the ght Liberty oe 
or si scr s to the | d | erty ] in al 
Red Cross War Fund. We have only space t I 
names, but they are typical of the entire industry 
tion to the Red Cross fund a remarkable number 
report subscriptions from 100 per cent. of their 
and in one case, that of the Coe Brass branch of the 
Brass Company, Torrington, Conn., the report is 10 


Betdgepert Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. —] 
) YS and employees’ subscfri ipt ion to +} | rd 
20 ) 


Loan amounted to $320,240 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Hav en, C 
—Subscription to the Third Liberty Loan was as 
Employees wees’ ' $850,006 
Company = ‘ , : “s ~ JU0,000 


$1 350.000 


Scovill Manufacturing pare Waterbury, Conn 
ployees’ and company s ubscript tions to the T} 
Loan amounted to $1.000.000. 


Gorham Manufacturing Company, Providence, Cor 
Subscription to the Third Liberty Loan by the 
$200,000; employees, $112.700 

American Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Ci 
The total subscription of the company and employe: 
Third Liberty Loan was $315,000. 

H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Ill 

ympany = its employees’ subscriptions to the Third 
Loan amounted to $99,500. 


pccmmailael Nickel Company, New York.—Th: 
Directors of the International Nickel Com 
meeting held at its office May 23, ordered a 


$100,000 to the American Red Cross. 





Moller & Schumann Company.—Every emp! 
Moller & Schumann Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., s 
to the Third Liberty Loan and its industrial | 
ontains ten stars. 

Doehler Die-Casting Company.—The employees 
Brooklyn plant of the Doehler Die-Casting Company 
lyn, N. Y., subscribed to the third Liberty Loan t 
MAJOR PERCY C. THOMAS $56,000 
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THE ROME WAR CHEST 








































































































































































































































































































































































































ine wu i€ ise a War 1 ( 
est vokle ssut ry the R e es 
ember, 1917, tinual solic \ 
€ N \ tr tu! 1s ( iT r el ls il es Sé 
ted 1 tl ilizat n the irt \\ 
é central organized body w \ 
é pe cessfully \ 
+ $100.00 S¢ i | 
e¢ ¢ il tigat N 
FACTORY WAR CHEST ENLISTMENTS, 
Factory 7 ——_—_—_— >] ™ 
|_ 5/10} 15} 20} 25/30 135 |40 | 45 |50 {55 |60 |65} 70} 75 |80 |8& 90|95] 100 
ae cop Oe ! r , ee 
Adams & Jewell poh t = om ——-__ oe 
ff ; = | — ah poo a | } 
Adams & Son a —-+ 
ak a oo 
Barnard Edw. Co. - a 2 | az 
BA —_—___——_— 7 + } | t | + | 
Baums Castorine Co. = na 7 a a 
T | y i | ] = ai | 
P<sRT eaten oe man & oo ws t ee ; ' 
Beach Lumber Co. ceil | Te a aE ee 
j | a 4 | ] } | T ‘4 
. —— —-- | + ¢ ; + -— 
Columbia Knitting Mills}, = | [ ee ee ae a 
— —_}—_}_ _+ : ae S }—_4 = a 
Comstock Edw. Co. - = =o ; a 
| } ] } } | 
Evans & Giehl, Inc. we tes a . a, ry |i A 
eS A ONS A AE SANA AL AS A YS 
Federal Creosoting Co. oe es ee | | | me 
‘=n am ten 6 t “7 | | ‘eo 
Snntinttiatialinatinbiaion 4 _ | 
. ] } Nf es 4 | T 
Ft. Stanwix Canning Co, ) 1 t - i w | a 
——-- _—_——— ~————. $¢ ——  -4—-_-__ 4_ — + + -—-— + ——— —— + + - —_ 
Gorton, Fred. G. — | | | 
T < | 
—T + —— t a a 
Rome Box & Lumber Co. hes | ee | 
it iva a | | | | A ks a oe 
7 r t panes mass t + \ 
Rome Brass & Copper Co, ae | , | ae 
; »: = +4 | } | | 1 | 
Rome Electrical Co, te = } } | SS 
ec ALAA A: TNE A et Ne 2 Se we, 
Rome Gas E.L. & P. Co. a ee | | [| | rh hee 
_ een som me N 4 } + - 4 4 4 i | it — 
Rome Hollow Wire & T.Co } | | i a 
: 4 + rn +— —+— 1 ie J ae 
Rome Iron: Mills, Inc. . - | L [ 
. P| | | 
——+— = S56 Ee Ge SE ee + I } 
Pome Knitting Co. —— + « | = 
Pager fe BB: | ~e = 
Rome Loco & Mach Wks. + t ern on + | im 
: ———— 2h ae | 14 i t 
Rome Mfg. Co. SaaEaEeaee } + P| + 
. 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee j if pa 
Rome Metallic Bed Co. china | i 
Be kt see Bae GAR 2 _} esos a | | rE | ; 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. r 1 —+ 4 a 
- —------—-- - = } } t - —+ t T _ 
Rome Textile Co. = ~ a - Baz | 
} = — a ee + 4 
T | | | | 
Rome Turney Rad. Co. bane ecient ao -- il —_ ; + 
. cal GBS Mane: ED WO HAR i A RE mae i tie 
w | RE Foe | wr ae | eh ae _ 
Rome Wire Co. at ae a A I A SS oe a ee ee ae a 
Spargo Wire Co oe oe oe ee = ) = +— 
‘ . } | 7 os pe) | | } | | ae 
| —_{—+—+ | a = cx Se a eee 7 ay i i l - — eres 
Union Can Co. pens —t ! nt y I 
R: ae ae RE ER 4 ae ae ee 
Williams Bros.Mfg.Co. PT i ee | 
owe ~ —_ —+ —-—_—+— + _— ‘Mei —_—— ' + 4 - 
, ak 9.9 | Bee | 








CHART SHOWING HOW THE FACTORIES Atl 
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LINED UP 













, , ensatior Che only expenses 
re tne salaries ota cashier 
Ket ( e space the cashier is provided by 
e | r I pany y, and for the book 
eepe r e Chambe ( merce 
va arric t w uccesstul be 
, is ¢ ‘ long the followings 
é 
ttee ere ete r if 
t tnil { est « ri 
é ie ; te vere | ed 
é | ent 
eve departm«e ll the 
¢ . the W Chest 
é eet rs 
” t 
\ t 


ASSOCIATIONS 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT 


A-i/il 


AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


( 
’ 
7 I . 
aA 
' 1-4 
‘ es mplet 
| I t i) x } t t t } \ re¢ 
(a) é I 
; ' 
ill be n le t , eel 
genera rmati 
] ‘ TY) t 
t ‘ ? tT 
i ( t Stat 
Vi 1: P : f 
M ly t titute M 
t I e¢ ( ne ) 
7 why : ad 
t} ] ible « ‘ 
| ‘ ‘ ec ‘ ure tly 
nel metal-working trades, are 
pr t vit t ties for the cor ta 

( l he w than a similar body ! 

I e sul ( i mal or ft papel i 
dre l l will bear dire tl o! perat I I cil 
tat t peed up the manufacture of ordnance 
m nes, et Never before has such an alliance 

ft simultar neetings of such great technical organizations 
een attempt I eing the impelling motive that prompted 
this 1 ertaki! 

It | ex ggested that the Congress be opened with a 
joint meeting of the members of the four societies, and that 
speakers of national fame be invited to deliver addresses. They 
would sound the patriotic note that would underlie the delibera- 
tions of organizations, which would be continued 


throughout the 
The 


incorporate the 


week 

of all kinds of metal working equipment will 
most recent improvements in machinery to in- 
crease production and to supplant the country’s constantly de- 
In addition it is planned to have an exhibit 
the output of the metal trades 


exhibitiot 


clining mat 


wer 
| 
/ 


of war materials representing 
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t ot the chest on white irm bat Is 
to be worn during the campai \ 
essed prominent speakers as we 
( i who I id seel service at ft 
t 
ihe ! tory employes were a nit al 
The ta t t 95.77 per ent f the pec e ¢ 
es which tear vere organize 
the War Chest is evidence tne pe 
their < | I Che res t ) the tact 
* 1 Tor | the It ¢ I 
The Result: 
result of the : é Var ( 
of $345,000 px v r the 
‘ eT 8 700 = ers whi 
it oO the ( tne 
x. (ay ~ ce the hk i T et 
\ state I ta tl 
the try ere 
é 1 T} t é 


AND SOCIETIES 


3S OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATI( 


T 
NS 


AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ SOCIETY 
second and fourt 
Roon 6 lol 


Lemris¢ 124 W 


Branch.—Meets the 
nesdays at Custom House street, 
Donough, president and Albert J 
nlace, Providence, R. I., secretary. 


Providence 


26 


this Mr. W pre te 
ft ly T the | I { cS 
r t 1 the « ‘ 

t is Albe ] ‘ St vith ¢ 
lternat ind lo McD S¢ 
wil mcers were el t¢ r tine 

V\ 1 and pre lent ] I \ lr A 
Le secretar I t eT! I 
Tr (sre cl 1 il c 
Tyndall, Alfred Senecal, J McD 
1 ' | (sar | S 
real if 


Indianapolis Branch.—Meets second Saturday n 
the Hotel Denison. B. D. Aufderheid, president and Lous 
Mertz, secretary, 1725 Union street, Indianapolis, Ind 


Che reguiar mont ly meeting Vas hel 
whi time the followin officers were el 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS 








The twenty-first annual meeting of the American >: 
Testing Materials will be held at the Hotel Tra 
City, N. J., beginning with the opening session at 10 : 
Tuesday, June 25, and closing with an evening s n at ; 


on Friday, June 28 
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tal industries are topical discussions on “Co-operation and t 
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FRANKLIN W. HOBBS 
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bou, Me Mr Hol official 





course 


bbs later moved to Bangor, where he is at the present Archiba 
nd after several connections, mainly in the plating in with the 
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1913 t 

Mr. H 1 
in Bangor. Me.. and at \meri 
tended the public school Compar 
of Thorndike and Car Hy 


early started out in in engage 


dustrial life, his first en theial 
gagement being as steam n t 
— engineer and dynamo Standa 
F. W. HOBBS tender, in the meantime idvice 
ng himself in electricity through the medium of a corre to perso 


Lemieux, for the past nine years connect: 


€ became connected as foreman plater with Wood & of brass 
Company, where he is to be found at the present time president 
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TRADE NEWS 


BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL 


INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


trom the first 
Bridgeport ar¢ 
hampered witl 
at the new “Work law 


At the present time there is 


splendid 
need in ridgeport ol berty | 


oan drive. The employes of the 


for the various factories bt eed w for $115,000 worth of Liberty Bonds, the t 


ary at n tl ist of Bridgeport factories and the 
being the highest in the city. Or 
rouble cropped up again in the cit he men employed bought | 
union, or the greater part of it, mn a being represented. 
The men walked out of the factories of tl The Bullard Machine Tool Company recent] 
ce and the Remington Arms, besides variou h were hereafter going to hire all mer 
For a short time it looked very ic] ind tli who have been rejected by tl 
iter part of the war work in the city uld len ar » be taught special branches of 
riking machinists, but the men 

+} 


their work 


when the workers at unneces 


ry ranks 


berty Bonds, 


cf 


extraordinarily high wages 
into the army of skilled mec 


h; 
uestion, as usual, is predominant in Brid al necessary and it is thought that 
This question has been the city’s lars soon follow the steps of the Bullard 


so-called “war boom.” Workmen seeking ort looks with p1 
ity have often been compelled to leave the Red oss War Fund dr 
cities for the lack of sufficient Accommodat of the Ameri 
port. The question has been occupying th the local chapter, so fittir 
of the city’s prominent men, and a housing 
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mpan) 
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drive, the success of the campaign was 
ne some time ago with a view of bringing rkers of Bridgeport and all the 
: 1 us showing should go to them 
has promised to loan $3,000,000 to foreign ow 
uses in and near the city, this su beins large contributions for patriotic 
the factories and private individual hev 


l€ 
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factories a large number of 
Call 
are given elsewhere. In this way the cit) 


er cent of the loan must be ather handicapped compared with other New 























he end of each quarter. Now they are divided uy 
' udded to the weekly pay. This is substantially an increase it BEPC ones ses f mes ' 
he weekly pay, although it is still designated as a | a grease ae ania — dea 
rederick F. Fuessenich, president of the Hend« Machin« ; ed to | sic . Wor —_ iat wi 
Company, observed his 70th birthday on Tuesday, May 7, by — used tor the re 
mally presenting to the town of Torrington a large tract of “© r the J On C8 , és er 0 
1 known as League Park to be used as a public playground Facrica le beca ‘no men to operate the , 


wife, Elizabeth Blake Fuessenich, and the o1 nditior mK. o mpa ent to a vhere ( ( 


recreation center The gift is designated a memorial to W! re mu from a trench mortar, are 1 entire t the 
ttached to the gift is that the park shall be known as the 10a Bn ex] es and shipp¢ erst 
h Blake Fuessenich Playground. The tract is valued at ar ' ron on of the /\1 
5,000. Mr. Fuessenich has been president and treasurer POTauior nf Nnare Ol war wor! t 


abet 
co 


he Hendey Machine Company since 1906. He |} been as quantt t hand grenades, while the ul t 


. + 


ed with the company since 1870, when it w formed as a about ( t I the smaller 


rtnership by Henry J. and Arthur Hendey. He |] plaved an gett re of ntract Phe nley W 
part in the development of Torrington and has figured [us! th | n¢ that more ofnce 
nently in public life At various times he has served as diate] perat lhe ompanyv has therefore ‘ ' { 


clerk, burgess of the borough, state senator from the 30tl over te ¢ Ih adjacent to its pre 
and has filled other positions of responsibility and trust e ust I tiie I ‘ nee rl B , tt 
is a Mason, an officer of Trinity Episcopal Church, vice lanutactur mq Traut & Him 


ffremen of the Hendey Machine Company united on May | } ritail Vat Going at 

farewell banquet at Hotel Winchester, Winsted, to Wendell night it to keep abreast of its Gove 

rton, who resigned as works manager at the Hendey plant’ the n¢ factor Idi just complete meet t 
many years of service. Announcement of Mr. Norton’s quirement rector f this concer rec me 
ment was printed in last month’s issue of THe Meta In- have t to incré the mpat pitalizat $250. t 


h was presente 


y. A gold wat 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ine, 


the former being an “inside” price figure and t readily 
ible at this time. One local plant filed an order yesterday 
0,000 pounds of brass at the lower figure 

aluminum situation has greatly improved of late The 
is now obtainable in ingot form. Last week ingots wert 

id at 32% cents, but through Governmental operation that 

has been increased cent The free movement of 
num will be of vast benefit to the local industrial situa 
hile red brass is not quoted in Rochester, it may be inter 

to learn that much of it is being turned out in furnaces 
ed to several of the larger manufacturing plants The 
t of the Bausch & Lomb plant’s foundry has been doubled 
last fall. 

p brass is weak, brass turnings or chips being quoted at 
ents 
e demand for zinc is very heavy at present, and the supply 


| 
riv good. 


{ 
Grade A is quoted at 12 cents flat 


id is in strong demand, trust prices prevailing alw 
re than 5,200 men and women are now employed in th 
& Lomb plant, the bulk being employed on war work 
eral floors of the main building are occupied exclusively by 
en and girls. Many of the latter left such occupations a 
hone exchanges, restaurants, clothing factories and clerk 
They have proved to be adept at the work aésigned to 
and are pleased because of the change they made The 
munition plant is practically in full operation at tl time, 


t 500 men occupying the building. The force 
department increases its productiveness—G. B. ] 


will grow a 





MONTREAL, CANADA | 





June 10, 
P With practically every manufacturing plant in this territory 
nning to the full limit business conditions are good 


4 


1918 


and con- 
rns are receiving plenty of new business with enough orders 
ead to insure running to capacity for several months. 
he entire Jenkins Manufacturing Company, Limited, Canadian 
St. Remi street, is operating a day ‘and night 
line of and marine work in 
h it is now specializing and making large quantities of this 
of brass and comprising and 
eck valves, salimeter and pressure ¢g cocks which are being 
talled on ships now under construction or completed all over 
Dominion. 
lhe contract for the construction of a nickel and copper re 
ng plant at Deschenes, Quebec, for the British-American 
ckel Corporation has been let this month and calls for its 
mpletion before the snow falls. The 
ll cost over a million dollars. 
It is understood that British and Norwegian interasts are back 
the The production of refined metal from the com- 
leted plant will be very large and on a scale hitherto unknown 


Canada. 
Th 


int located on 


e on its regular brass valves 


iron goods, manifolds, stop 


auge 


buildings and machinery 
scheme 


ie plant will be modern in every respect and its annual pro- 
tion of finished metal will be Just how large officials 
the to intimate. An unlimited supply of 
ver from hydro-electric energy developed from rapids on the 

ttawa river will be obtained and conditions in this respect will 
ult in low operating costs—P. W. B. 


large. 
company decline 


DETROIT, MICH. 
June 10, 1918. 
Che brass, copper and aluminum plants in Detroit have come 


I 
ugh loyally in the recent Red ( 
's quota of $10,000,000 was raised in a 
well as employers liberally 
tation. 


The 
employees 
the least 


ross fund 


campaign 
few days, 


giving and without 
ersons having charge of the campaigns have found that each 
appeals are made that it becomes easier to obtain subscrip- 
The metal trades done their share loyally all 

ils for funds and in the purchase of Liberty Bonds 
he draft calls are-having serious effect on the metal plants 
re large numbers of skilled men are employed. About 50,000 


from Detroit already have gone into the army and manu- 


have in 











Lat Vv are irt to train women to take their places 
iLve nd mminu plant in ft city is rushed 
witl ire ecat L'] rr cale ot wage iS 
pai 

suit ile plants are concentrating their attention now 
on I tf munitions, airp motors and trucks for 
the | he tput of pleasure cars has been curtailed 
to a extent, 

hipbuildis companies where large plating and brass 
pl I tained, have recently received another large order 
to! ps. Many have already been completed and 
are \ n the Atlant hese plants also re porta shortage of 
me! 

It ( ed it the Roe Stevens Manufacturing Company 
has changed its name to the Scott Valve Manufacturing Com 
pa Micl It j iid the Roe Stevens Manufacturing 
or id 1 u ind before re-incorporating 1t 
wa ( change tl me to Scott Valve Company Chis 
cor ufactures Scott high grade valves Among the 
pe é ite valve lobe valve, safet ilve, steam radiator 
valve t ind a number of other Che company al 
iS pl! e and brass { 

| bile dustry in Detroit 1 aid to have used in 1917 
ippt 1 3000 tor of tin, principally for babbit and for 

icle nd one-half pounds of solder alone are used in 
i liator The Dod radiator use two and _ three 
fou It iid the truck companies alone used 275,000 
por 1917 


Perfect harmony exists in Detroit between labor and capital 


No strikes are on and production is moving evenly with the 
ext I f tl handicaps due to shortage of men 
| tation faciliti have improved due to opening up < f 


{ oal, howevet 1 not 


lates 


coming in as freely as 


und a shortage is looked for in the season.—F. J. H 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JuNE 10, 1918 

the rest of the population, members of the machine tool 
TOUT lt ind allied tr ice have been warmly engaged during the 
past month in doing their share to make the Liberty Loan and 
Red Cr campaigns a_ succes and they may consequently 
claim their hare of the redit for putting Cincinnati “over the 
top” in both direction The city oversubscribed its quota of 
the Third Loan, $20,000,000, by about 75 per cent., turning in 
subscriptions of $35,000,000 or more Every shop in the city, 
from the largest machine tool concern to the smallest foundry, 
mad " ubstantial purchase of the bond according to its 
abilit ind empl were equally patriotic, many shops turning 
in subscriptions from every employ: The sucee of the loan, 
is far as Cincinnati concerned, was due to complete co-opera 
tion the part of all elements of the population The same 
can be said of the generosity with which the city met the needs 
of the Red Cross in the campaign for the second war fund of 
the great relief organizatio1 The amount asked of Cincinnati 
was $1,250,000 This w raised in three day and thereafter 
the efforts of the workers were devoted to accumulating a hand 
some surplus to form a “War Chest” from which to meet the 
requirements of other war relief organizations for the year. Thi 
manner in which this was done may be gathered from the fact 


that a total of nearly $2,500,000 was raised before the drive was 
over. Many of the big machine tool manufacturers made re 
peated gifts, doubling and trebling their initial subscriptions; and 
the competition to secure the coveted 100 per cent. rating, by 
turning in complete lists of employes, with not one missing from 
the list of contributor brought nearly every concern in the 
metal trade into this select classification. Several instances were 
reported of hot indignation on the part of the men against an 
unpatriotic or pro-German fellow worker who refused to con 
tribute thereby preventing them from attaining the 100 per 
cent. record. and in one or two cases it was found necessary to 
dischar recalcitrants of thi ort in order to satisfy the bulk 
of the for That is the sort of Americanism found in Cin 
cinnati shops toda 

The urgent need for ‘abor among tool manufacturers in Cin- 
cinnati, made the more emphatic by the recent departure of 
another large draft contingent, may be somewhat relieved by 
the operation of the “work or fight” ruling announced by the 
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the belief that the purchaser of Libert 
s is a better worker, the Clevelar le! ird 
ng such activities on the part of its en 
Man,” is the slogan of the plant 1 
t buy them isn’t much of a man i | 
‘ pany, “and we preter ur pl 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
lit n il I uisvaill ha shown 1! ] I 

the past month or two, and practx ll of t 
soft metal worke1 ire bu . t 
il months to come n either dwrect ¢ 
I For a time it looked as t h the 
vould ha 1 hard time s i when t \ 
ed, cutt off the principal irce of revenu ( 

s, but war orders have mot ide uj t 
nm war orders represent st nes el 
siness formerly came in spurts during act ( 
h Louis lle metal working tra has ( 

t as yet the drait rhere are t mor t 
eing that most of the trained men ( é 
iffected, while, on the ther | the 
nuch Government work that the y el ( ( ( 

npted in many ises, ( los Ss to the lt 

mall 
uuisville showed her patriotism this year i 

Liberty Loan Drive and t ed Cross Drive t 
in the city far oversubscribed her allotment 

tate In the Red Cross campaign for $320,000, t 

ersubscribed by more than $250,000. Several of t metal 

rking plants contributed freely, while at the ‘ ( 

Works and one or twe other plants al t é 

lled in the Red Cross Drive. 

[he Vendome Copper & Brass Works has secure G 

rnment contract which will keep that compar 

nths to come, this contract calling for tl t 1 for 

100 submarine chasers, and representing on the 

var orders placed in this entire sectior 

Matt Corcoran & Company and Ahlers & Gr« re C 

oth have Government work of one sort or anot I t 

utter concern also having some nice orders for mil ndensing 

wachinery made of heavy sheet coppe1 

lhe demand for copper and brass has beer 

me weeks past, and individuals who have 1 I ers 
ing trouble in securing material. Stock 

ire subject to call for Government us« vhil ut eight 

ent. of the output of the manufacturing mills is be take 
Government contractors. Sheet copper advance i half cet 

er pound during the month, base sheets being quoted at 32 

ents, with copper rods at the same price. Getting material | 

en a serious proposition for some time past for the er! 
hich have no war orders on hand 

Matt Corcoran & Company, of uisville rece! 
ised the plant of the Kentucky Peerl Distillery Comy 

t Henderson, Ky., in order to secure the old « | ‘ n 

the company’s local shops. The plant was sold for $26,000 

luding building, grounds, machinery, et 

There has been a shortage of brass finishers for me t 


ist, resulting in the Hart Manufacturing Company, Ahlers & 






regoire, the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Cor 

her concerns being forced to do considerable advertisi1 for 
nishers. 

The Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg] 
erating the A. & O. plant at Louisville, has annot d that it 





transferring its entire brass foundry departmer 
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As a result of their subscriptions to the Third Liberty Loan 
everal metal firms of this city have received honor flags. Among 
the large subscriptions were The Ajax Metal Company and 
100 per cent. of their employe $50,000; The U. T. Hungerford 
Brass & Copper Company, $25,000; Merchant & Evans, $10,000; 
American Engineering Company and employes, $102,000, and 
the Southwark Foundry Company, with 550 employes, $66,000 

Che “work or fight” order of Provost Marshal Crowder to 
men of draft ages who are engaged in non-essential employ 
ment is expected by the men in the metal trade in this city to 
have an important effect on the solution of the labor problem 
For many months the labor question has been causing consider 
able concern to the various trades and as many of the metal 
firms are engaged in work for the Government it is believed 
that they will be given a supply of labor before the order be 
comes effective and if not before after July 1, when the order 


roe into ettect 
The order of the Government it is believed will put a stop to 


‘vacations” of men in draft ages, and it is expected that the 


example will be followed by older men who have earned good 
money and who intend to spend several weeks in pleasure. The 
outlook for an adequate supply of labor looks good, and, in 
fact, better than was apparent for many months. At the Newton 
Machine Tool Works, 23rd and Vine streets, they were elated 
with the “work or fight” order and expressed an opinion that 
they will soon be able to fill in the gaps in labor that were 
made by men seeking more lucrative employment or by those 
who had been called into service This firm has considerable 


The effect of the order is 
to the Quaker Tool 
have large 


Government orders upon their books 
also expected to prove ol good advantage 
Works, and Westmoreland 
Government orders for trench mortars and dies. 

Philadelphia is devoting her efforts toward raising funds for 
the War Chest. The United States 
certain national agencies as best 
work, each have a separate board to direct the 
tribution of funds. Funds contributed to the War Chest 
be devoted to the relief work carried on by the American Red 
Cross, which has its National War Council; the Y. M. C. A., 
its National War Council; the Knights of Columbus, its Train- 
ing Camp Commission; the Y. W. C. A., its National War Work 
Council, and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, its War 
Relief Board, and this district includes Phila- 
delphia, Bucks, Delaware, Chester and Montgomery, which will 
share in the contributions. The War Welfare Council has charge 
of the War Chest funds, and in the contributions that they have 


Boudinot streets, who 


selected 
relief 
dis- 
will 


has 
war 


Government 
fitted to carry on 


and will 


hve counties, 


received the metal trades have gone “over the top” and many 
large firms, with their employes, have attained places upon the 
honor roll 

Among the contributors among the metal trades in this city 
are: Ajax Metal Company, 46 Richmond street, $10,000; Hess 


Bright Manufacturing Company, Front and Erie avenue, $2,500; 
John T. Lewis & Lafayette Building, 
131 employes, $2,750; Enterprise Manufacturing Company, Third 
Dauphin $9,300; McCaffrey File 
Company, with 81 employes, $1,227; American Manganese Man 
ufacturing Company, $6,000; William Sellers & Company, 16th 
and Hamilton streets, $6,000; Newton Machine Tool Works, 
23rd and Vine streets, $2,400.—F. W. C. 


Bros.’ Company, with 


and streets, with employes, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


June 10, 1918. 

Two of the big Trenton plants were affected by strikes during 
the past month. The Trenton Smelting & Refining Company's 
East Trenton plant was the most seriously affected of the two, 
when eighty of the employes walked out for an increase in pay. 
But conditions have improved now, and the plant is running to 
full capacity again. The eighty men asked the company for an 
increase of 10 per cent. and the employes were informed through 
a committee that the raise would not be granted. The four- 
score men then declared a strike, but the strike soon began to 
weaken and gradually many of the strikers began to return to 
work under the old scale, while others sought positions else- 
where. The concern soon secured additional hands to take the 
places of the strikers. The work is very hard and the men are 


paid good wages, but they claim that they are entitled to more 
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money at this time. They say they are compelled 1 
eleven to thirteen hours a day instead of eight, as was p: 
lhe concern is very bnsy at the present time and is w 
Government orders. One of the demands made by the 
time and a half for all time over eight hours unt 
pany placed three shifts at work. The other Trenton 
{ ielting company was not affected by the strike. 


Three hundred employes of the John A. Roebling’ 


pal ent on strike because the company refused an i: 
pay [The men wanted a 10 per cent. increase and th 
replied that it would place them on piece work Thi 
unsatisfactory, and the strike was continued Phe 
laim that the wage s@ile was too low for working on ma 
while the firm claimed that the men on the night s} 
thir easy and frequently went to sleep instead of 
the machines. The strike was in progress for several day 
the concern sent for the 300 strikers, and after paying the 


informed them that they 
ecured employment 


discharged The trike! 
at the shipyards near hers 
\nother serious trouble in the metal plants during the 


were 


was the threats made to alleged pro-German workmen w 
fused to purchase Liberty Bonds. The principal trouble of 
kind occurred at the Mott plant, where the brassw 
threatened to throw one man into the canal because hi 
he did not have to buy Government bonds. A _ ropx 
around his body and he was taken from the plant to 


bank when Oliver O. 
interfered 
into execution. 


Bowman, president of the Mott com; 
prevented the men from putting their thr 
The workmen wanted to make the plant a 
Liberty Loan organization and did not want 
to spoil the Another Mott employe was threatened 
around his neck and given until a certain time to | 
bond, when he finally consented. 

The Central Stamping Company, 605-9 Ferry street, Newa 


“ , 
ana 


per cent 
plans 


a ré¢ pe 


has ken out a permit for the erection of a on tory 
140 250 feet in size, to be used as an enameling shop 
new structure will cost $50,000 

The Pittsburgh Metal Brazing Company, with off at 4 
Market street, Camden, N. J., has filed a certificate of d 


tion with the Secretary of State. 


he Lincoln Tool & Die Company, of Arlington, N. J] 


~ 


} 


been incorporated with $20,000 capital to manufactur 
goods. The incorporators are A. M. Gillen, J. S. Gill 
Jessie Gillen, all of Arlington. 


C. A. Goldsmith has taken out a permit for a one-story 
ing, 150 x 50 feet in size, to be used as a brass found: 
structure will cost $24,000. 

The Armored Bronze Company, Iuc., of Westfield, N. ] 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock under the lay 
New Jersey to manufacture and deal in metallized product 
incorporators are Nathaliel Thompson, N. V. 

H. Jeffers, all of New York.—C. A. L. 


\braham il 


REFINED COPPER IN 1917 


According to B. S. Butler, of the United States G 
Survey, in a pamphlet just issued, the total production of 


refined copper in 1917 was 2,928,000,000 pounds, an increas« 
169,000,000 pounds over that of 1916. 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COPPER PRODUCED BY REG! 
REFINING PLANTS AND IMPORTED IN 1913, 1914, 1915, 
AND 1917, IN POUNDS. 
1915. 1916. 1917 
Primary 7 
Domesti - 
Electrolytic *1.114,.345,342 *1,579,620,513 *1,452,7 
Lake aoe , oon f 236,757,062 69,794,531 , ( 
Casting .. sane 21,555,129 12,469,050 69,91 
Pig and best select 15,047,990 26,868,105 Q? 37 
*1,387,705,523 *1,888,752,19% *1,873,54 
Foreign (electrolytic) *246,498,925 *370,635,116 *$555,000, 
1,634,204,448  2,259,387,315  2,428,54¢ 
Secondary: 
Electrolytic 38,156,789 78,585 ,29¢ 60,0 
Casting 21,417,901 25,838,511 12,7 
59,574,690 104,423,807 79,1 
Petal output 1,693,779,138  2,363,811,122 — 2,507,6¢ 
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VERIFIED NEWS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY GATHERED FROM SCATTERED SOURCES 


Mass., 
had 


The Copper Products Company, South Middleton, 
eports that the published news item that their plant 
een destroy ed by fire to an extent of $50,000 is incorrect 
The Aluminum Castings Company, Detroit, Mic! 

a one-story brick and fireproof acetylene gas plant at its 
sctory on Dunn Road and Joseph Campau avenue 


, 1S erect 


The Dayton Brass Castings Company, Dayton, Ohio., has 
ompleted the erection of a new and up-to-date foundry at a 
ost of $12,000. The new foundry will be equipped with the 
itest foundry apparatus. 

The Stamford Rolling Mill Corporation Stamford, Conn., 
as adopted a new plan of wage payment based on an eight 
our day, and time and a half for overtime Chi 
an increase ot practically ten per cent 


amounts 


The American Reclaiming and Refining Company, recently 
incorporated, is progressing with its plant at Kenilworth, 
N. J., and its first cupola has been set up. The company 
to handle sheet metal, scrap recovering the plating metals and 


aims 
astine the iron. 


The Two Rivers Plating & Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wis., is constructing a new one-story 60 x 70 feet 
steel and concrete addition. The the 
manufacturing end of its business and is installing new die 


company iS increasing 
making machinery. 

The Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company, Car- 
teret, N. J., are contemplating extensive additions to their 
brass tube mill for the manufacture of condenser tubes. Their 
existing mill, recently completed, was described in the May 
issue of Tue Meta INpusTRY. 


The Die Casting Company, 16 Washington avenue, Irving- 
ton, N. J., is building an addition and making alterations to 
its two-story factory. The an aluminum 
foundry, tool room, aluminum and white metal die casting 
department and casting shop. 


company operates 


The Reliable Stamping Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is now 
engaged in the completion of a new factory, located at 1392 
Niagara street, which has the continual 
increased production of its aluminum rule, which is known on 
the market as the Rule. 


been necessitated by 


Rustless 

The American Foundry Company, operating a brass, 
bronze and aluminum foundry, Newark, N. J., has purchased 
a building on Avon and Springfield avenues and South 10th 
and 11th The building is 43 x 125 feet and will be 
used as a brass foundry. This company was reorganized on 
April 1 and put under the management of Kk, B. Roberts, Be. 


streets. 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo, Ohio, will 
erect a two-story brick and steel brass foundry, 120 x 175 
feet, which it expects to have completed in about the middle 
of July. The company has received large Government orders 
for bearings and for bronze and brass machinery parts. 1 he 
new plant will have a capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 pounds of 
brass castings per day. 

The Corcoran Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
makers of metal specialties, has acquired the plant of the 
Knabe Brothers Company, in Norwood, which, it is under- 
stood, will be used for finishing some Government contracts, 
and later will be the main manufacturing plant of the com- 
pany. The company operates a tool room, cutting-up shop, 
stamping, tinning, soldering and japanning departments 





The Enameling & Stamping Corporation, by W. I. Fick- 
ling, announces that it has purchased the plant of the Fick- 
ling Enameling Corporation in Long Island City, at 2nd and 
Webster avenues and that it is now equipped for enameling 
of every character and in all colors. The “capacity has been 


greatly enlarged and still further additions are being made 


to ovens 


and equipment 


The Industrial Foundry & Machine Company, manufa 


turers of aluminum, brass and bronze castings, Pottstown 
Pa. has completed the erection of a new building, 90 x 120 
é which will be used for machine shop purposes Phe 
ilding was completed in the record time of 29 days Phe 
ipany operates a brass, bronze and aluminum foundry 
brass machine shop, tool and grinding room 


A. D. Jamieson manufacturers’ representative, has 
lished | Washington, D. ¢ 


to represent turers who desire to se 


estab 


ieadquarters at ind is prepared 


manuta ure Crovernment 


and private orders for their products. Mr. Jamieson has had 
long experience in manufacturing and selling problems, and 
has been successful in securing a large amount of busine 
for his clents. He can be reached by addressing P. O. Box 
212 New York City 


and 


lo meet the constantly increasing demand for its product 
particularly to care for the requirements imposed by the war, th 


Metal Hose and Tubing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


makers of 


triplex gasoline hose, has started construction on an addition to 
its plant The building is of permanent construction in brick 
lhe new space will give 5,000 feet more room for manufacturing 
purposes and the factory will immediately require all of it 

The National Anode Company, Second street, Passaic 
N. J., is working on a Government contract for high con 
ductivity copper castings, the order for which, they state, wa 
secured after exacting Government tests upon samples sub 
mitted in competition with various other concerns. The Na 
tional Anode Company’s plant is devoted exclusively t 
making pure copper castings in the form of anodes for plates 
and castings for electrical work. 

Widder Bros., manufacturers of dyes, chemicals, etc., 155 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., has acquired the controlling in 
terest in the Arizona Lacquer Manufacturing Company, In 
whose factory is located at Smith and 9th streets, Brooklyn 
The manufacture of lacquers, colors, bronzing liquors, white 
enamel, etc., will be continued and the main sales office of 
the Arizona Lacquer Manufacturing Company, will be 


located at 155 Broadway, Brooklyn 
The H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Ill, is 


planning further extensive and additions to 
its plant to enable it to handle munitions orders with greater 
facility. Estimates as to the cost of the 
yet The begin construction 
without The company recently completed additional 
buildings and operates a brass foundry, brass machine shop, 
took and grinding 


departments. 


improvements 


extensions have not 


been reached intention is to 


delay 


rooms, galvanizing, plating and polishing 


The United States Smelting, Refining and Mining Company, 
120 Broadway, New York, has taken over the business for 
merly done by its subsidiaries, namely, the United States 
Smelting Company, the Mammoth Copper Mining Company, 
the Gold Road Mines Company, the Centennial-Eureka Min 
ing Company and the Needles Mining & Smelting (¢ ompany 
The business of selling metals, formerly handled by the New 
York office of the United States Smelting Company, will be in 
future carried on by the United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Company at the above address. 


Enamels and Japans.—The Moller & Schumann ( ompany, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has Bulletin No. 1 consisting of 
twenty pages containing color samples and descriptions of 


issued 


the air drying and baking black enamels and japans manu 
factured by them 
illustrates the 


The booklet contains a lustre chart which 
lustre of black japans and 
enamels, indicated by high gloss, gloss, semi-gloss, rubber 
and flat. Other bulletins issued by this company are No. 2 
Black Enamels and Japans, No. 3 White Enamels, and No. 4 
Paste Woodfillers. 


difference of 





ISTRY N 


The Berry Metal Company t a Fr ha ee! The Aetna Brass Manufacturing Company, Cl 


‘ 
1390 
| 


INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In addres 


‘rescent Brass Foundry Compan perio Wis 
oO! a two expert toundrymen, A. A il ing them it is advisable to include also the names of t! 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of addition 

incorporations may frequently be found in the “Trade New: 


columns. 


To manufacture metal specialties.— 
Company, New York, Capital 


Vorzimer 


To operate a bronze foundry.— The Roma 


| ' y Capital S104 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS reene avenue, Brooklys 


» R. Bert 


\ 


redericl 


the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
lected the following of Georgt 
J. He To operate a brassworks.—\. Kadi 


Willian rand I  % ipital $10,000 Incorpot itor 
Kadish, and H 
co ee 
aie ~ ae | ' 


ces the elec- 
nt; Arlingtor 


To manufacture brass, copper, bronze- and aluminum cast 
Foundry Company, Biri 
7 


vice-president ; ings—The Dixie Brass & 
} , \] | Ss een 1 orpo t 1 to take over | 
| Percival |] Reeves, is bet 1 rporated te ake ver the 
nt treasurer. and M. ¢ b Patt n and Manufacturing Company 
and Charles Wegelin, with a capital st 


n 
I 


formerly vice-president, has 
To manufacture valves, etc.—The Miller Val 

ympany Macon, Ga. Capital $25,000 

Miller, T. E. Ryals and J. W. Clis!l 


and aluminum foundry, brass 


L¢ 
Tt 
A! i ; id grinding room, casting shop, spinning, 
Zinc Products Company, has removed 1 . I 
: ing, plating and polishing departments 


Warret Ohio to Green 


The American 


’ 
o 


To operate a brass foundry—The Wayn¢ 
ompany Pittsburgh, Pa Incorporators 


Eastern Zinc Company have been n - 
. ' I y orge | Godfrey, |] (scar Noel, and | 
I \ Yor 1 ese ul | I t — om 7 
ipital $50,000. The company has been incorporated to 


re Yew 

Oo the business of the Wayne Brass | 
which was organized in 1907 as a partnership 
Manufacturers Brush Company, manufacturers of all ill be conducted under the same management 
lis ind s h brushes, etc., has moved from 
reatly enlarged factory To manufacture metal household utensils and _ kindr« 

products.—The George E. Page Metal Products Com, 

hester, N. Y., Capital $100,000 Incorporators 


Rocl 


d { Ihio 
\ 


Stickney, W. Poppe, and George E. Page The comp 


res and operates a tool room and spinning, stamping, and polis! 


( 
and 35 Nassau departments and is in the market 
lathes, polishing wheels, belts, pulleys and hangers, et¢ 


tor power presses, spin! 


The Paul Wenger Company, dealers in metals, 


to 56-58 Liberty street 
New Yorl The company will 
facilities, and will a 


ict 
street tro b lway, 


s and increased 


to handle future business 

To manufacture bronze and aluminum castings, etc.—] 
Pro-Econ Foundries, Inc., Lake and Crown streets, Bloo 
field, N. J. Capital $25,000 Incorporators: Williar 
Baerenrodt, and Arthur W. Schuller. The company 
operate a brass, bronze and aluminum foundry and grin 
that it is in the market for supplies 


now 


1 government contract just awarded for 
various alumit ) ss and bronze castings on schedule 
time, the Warman Aluminum Casting Company has moved 
from 41-43 Central avenue to larger quarters at Montgomery room, and states 

equipment from time to time 


and Lexinet ivenues, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Briquet Ingot.—The Lastern brass —— 7 | 
terbury ( ni has just ssued ery n r af | 
e interest of their pre t whi < ; . , , 
( pany receives metal hips, | m , 
e! nely divided torms « etal fro { ec 18 ! | 
turns the material in the f f solid ' pase 2 
ed briquet ingots \mone the interest ent ; , | = 
booklet te be und the decl t t the : ae , 
twelve months the Waterbut plant , ed | 
$000,000 pe nds of these ingots 
Burnishing Process.—The Abbott Ball C rtford CATALOG EXHIBIT 
nn.. has issued a ne ooklet g est sf 
dies sciengg <caeplagaciie rels sh An exhibition of every kind of catalog may be seen at The 
sag Pergn +.“ eateggES terials, w! Metal Industry office, 99 John street, New York. The Metal 
) the Abbott bu hing process tot ’ etal Industry is prepared to do all the work necessary for the 
have een developed to pl { 1 ae or catalogs, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
ited by manufacturers of small ul pat ee Eetimates will be furnished for writing descriptions, 
sh these parts it reat q Hae at we be « ng engrevengs, PTEG, binding, for the entire job from 
ginning to end or any part of it. 
Ste Balls.—A1 extremely interestit he . : : 
ac of tae Stedl Beil” is tt ensive. METAL STOCKS MARKET QUOTATIONS 
phlet just issued by the Lloovet Ste ( ‘ 
ee irbor Mich | Ss \ | 11 udes = 1 = i 
scriptions of the origin, use and met! ture of 
t only steel balls, but also of balls ide terials | ed id sk: 
h as brass, bronze, copper and a! i! tter a4 
tained in the pages of this work w d vee? a 7 
e to all users of balls of irl kinds lifferent : 
1) | 
“> ope 5 of the b oklet i . ! . ‘ { ( ( W 1, 1() 
ye \ I \ | ") 
Grinding Machinery.—The Mine and Smelter pplv | e | 0 
pany, New York, has re ently issued talo p 12 which It . . . OO i) 0 
devoted to descriptions and illustrations of the larcv Mill , : 100 | 
This miil is of the ball type and in its improve et ( Jet an 
fected by I E M ircy, Was the first to ret ve tne I pres n mi : wx WW) si H) 
held so long by metallurgists that ball mills ar desirable . M t Ow 120) 100) 
r wet cru hing of ores It is stated, by the « iny, that = OU a) A) 
mill is particularly effective for use in foundrie nd ne 1 Ser ) OO 110 
casting shops for the reduction of metal beari erials for Yale iz Mic. ¢ 1M) 1) 
the subsequent saving of the metal content ( ? & ( 6 Wall | 
A War Message.—The Syracuse Smeltii Wor Brook ‘ 
lyn, N. Y., has issued an impressive war message to in GOVERNMENT FIXES METAL PRICES 
dustrial workers throughout the United States in the form 
f a letter from Citizen Soldier No. 258, whi rinted in 
colors on a stiff card suitable for hanging up Che le 1 v 
3 | I | } | 1 | e-| ( mimittes { he Wary | 
drawn from the message as expressed on the ird is a y] pdegern ge 
lows: “Men. we must WORK—-we must work with a frenzy 1 { | t has approved t 
that is born of inspiration. There shali be 1 clock to tell by the Gover t for the followi metal 
the hour of rest, no day, no night Phe hall e food eaeF 
hey shall have care. They shall have clothes for t hail ne r ee ee ses ee ee baa 
nd weapons for their hands Chey shall have w t failure for le rlonc hich ] tiled sit la 
supplies and equipment in a stream that is const nd never will be « eee ca ae a 
ending.” 
T f 
Belts —“*The Proper Care of Belts” is the title of a new Che eg for a pe Si “an 
booklet gotten out by the Joseph Dixon Crucible company follow 
As long as the original condition of life and pl ilitv of a Grade A 1? eeiohe 4 : ard plant, 14 cent 
belt is preserved it is worth its cost price To neglect belts free o7 | ial ry a re 
vill result in a two fold loss 1 waste power due to the tra ] ere - . , ‘ ¥ : ' P 
nefhciency of the belts; and increased st due to frequent The ae eS + 
elt renewals Just now as never be e it is « ential that which 1 ' ns i : 
belting be given careful attentio1 Che booklet ns help the | 1 the ( I 1] \ Indust 
ul suggestions for getting maximum results fro1 belt if Be P . : Ph 
addition has several pages devoted to veiesiilaen- nd sf ‘ . poten 
i general character. eve t é t ire an ade 
Chose interested should write to The Joseph Dixon Crus ete 7 
le ( ompany, Jersey City, N. J ose | wor : 
; akc im, effective June 
: to September 18 b te ; PPTs 
Tools—The Ready Tool ( ompany., Bridgep re 4 I Unite tat roadt plants, for fifty tons and over of ir 
anufacturers of “the tool with the tool steel bearing” have of 98 to 99 ser cent 
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THE ME 


Different il or heet, re d, and wire will be increased by if 


for quality and grade 


proximately 12 per cent Differentials 

and differentials for alloys will remain as heretofore, namely, 
those approved by the Price-Fixing Committee on March 3, 1918 
Copies of the new list of differentials may be obtained upon ap 
plication to the Non-ferrous Metals Section of the War Indus 


tries Board 


METAL MARKET REVIEW 


WritTTEN ror THe Metat Inpustry py W. T. PARTRIDGE 
June 10, 1918. 
COPPER 

The Government prices and regulations of copper that have 
prevailed since last September were continued to August 15 
next, at the recent meeting in Washington and in which the in 
terest of the industry was centered for so long. namely, 23.50« 
per pound for irloads and 24.67'2c. for less than carloads 
Government requirements continue to be enormous and consum 
ers are eager buyer if as large quantities as may be obtained 
for shipments before June 25, when the 25 per cent. increase in 


freieht rates becomes effective 


TIN 


difficult to transact in early May, for any 
With shipments of 
Straits exhausted and 


Busine in tin wa 


position or for any grade of metal Banca 
English 


was Chinese metal, No. 1 


held up, licen ( tor 
L. & F. limited, the 
and No 3, 


permits of 
only tin available 
ranging from $1 to 


pric $1.10 per pound, according 


to delivery and grade. At the close spot Chinese No. 1 was held 
at 95c. to 96c. New York and at &/c. to S88&8c. Pacific coast. 
English L. & F. now afloat was 93c. per pound and prompt ship- 
ments from England &8&c. per pound 

\rrivals were 1,955 tons; at Atlantic ports 1,145 tons; at 
Pacific ports 810 tons. Bolivian fine tin in April amounted to 


1,408 tons, making a total of 4,639 tons for 1918, to May 1. 


LEAD, 

\fter a further decline in prices in a very quiet market at the 
beginning of the month, interest in lead was revived and with a 
business being steadily transacted, prices 
advanced beyond the level of the “Trust”—7.00x New York, 
692\4c. E. St. Louis and which was unchanged throughout the 
month—to 7.10@7.30c. New York, 6.95(@7.05c. E. St. Louis: the 
future outlook most encouraging advanced $5 
per ton to $85 not long before the close 


moderate volume of 


being Lead ore 


SPELTER 
Marked improvement in the spelter market during May was 
noted with prices that advanced from 6.90c. New York, 
6.70c. St. Louis basis for prompt western shipment to 7.40@7.50c 
New York, 7.20@7.30 St: Louis at the Brass special was 
dull at 7.50 


rising 


close 
per pound 

ALUMINUM 
\ new base 
states pri 


pound f. o. b. United 
for 50 ton lots and over, for ingots 98 to 
established by the Government to 
1 until September 1, late in May 
iluminum, subject to the Aluminum Company 
differentials, were established May 14 at 32c., 32.10c. and 32.20c. 
for fifty tons and over, for carloads and for one to fourteen-ton 


. 
maximum price, 33c. pet 


ducing plants, 
99 per cent., was become 
effective June Prices on all 


grades of s rap 


lots, respectively 
ANTIMONY 

Prices of antimony, under active buying during early May 
advanced to 13.00c. per pound, duty paid from 12.50@12.75c. the 
April closing. With Government announcement to several firms 
that bids were too high on the 1,000 tons wanted, the trade was 
left in the dark as to the successful bidder and also as to the 
price paid by the Government. Immediately following, prices 
gradually declined to 12.00@12.37'4c. by the end of the month 


SILVER 

May declined ‘4c. per fine ounce 
to 9914c. on the second day, after which there was no change. 
Toward the of the month it was reported that of the 
$350,000,000 held in the | S. Treasury, $40,000,000 had 
turned into bullion, in accordance with the bill recently 
Much of this bullion is being exported 


| 


The price of silver during 


close 


been 


passed by Congress 


PAL 
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lirectly or indirectly to India to equalize the trade balanc: 
at country and Great Britain 


< 
= 


QUICKSILVER 
Government price for quicksilver fixed at 
May de 


the second week. ai 


$105 
flask, prices to other consumers during 
from $120@125 per flask to $115¢@120 by 


which there was no change [he domestic market will 
governed by 


supply and demand with the maximum limit 
tablished at $135@140 per flask. 


PLATINUM. 


The nation’s entire supply has been commandeered by 
Government with prices fixed at $105 per troy ounce for plati: 
$175 for iridium and $135 for palladium 


$ Compensation 
sweeps covered by the 


alloys 


determined upon analysis and be 


scraps, and requisition will 
paid for in accordance the: 
Stocks requisitioned include settlings, bezels and findi 


plate 


with, 


containing any percentage of these metals; wire, gu 


sponge, tubing sheets and chloride in partly manufactured p1 
ucts; scraps and filings, ores, concentrates or mixtures and ma 
factured articles or those in process, containing any of the thr 
metals 

S. Government figures show 1917 production of c1 


platinum from placer mining to have been only 605 ow 


falling off of 100 ounces. from the year previous. Import 
crude metal were 52.721 ounces, including the 21,000 ounc: 


Refined 

f iridiu 
mate; 
Saving of scrap platinum resulted in a total of 72,000 ounce 
an increase of 24,000 over recoveries in 1916. 


December, 1917 
duction was 33,000 ounces platinum and 210 ounces « 


Russian platinum received late in 


about 7.400 ounces of which originated from domest« 


OLD METALS 

Old metals in May, after being quiet at unchanged April price 
over the first ten days, developed into considerable activity du: 
ing the following fortnight with prices advanced 4c. per pou 
on new aluminum to 30@3lc.; 2c. per pound on old cast aluminut 
to 22(@23c.; light copper, heavy lead and stereotype were up 
while uncrucibled copper wire and No. 1 turning 
were up “4c. At the close, quiet again reigned with a decline 
5c. per pound on block tin pipe to 70@75c 
type shells, die cast and monel scrap were in good demand, ther 
Brass turnings were sold in larg 


composition 
per pound. Lea 


being a scarcity of type scrap. 
quantities to Western buyers. 


WATERBURY AVERAGE 


Lake Copper. Average for 1917—30.97. 1918—January, 23.50 
February, 23.50. March, 23.50. April, 23.50. May, 23.50 
Brass Mill Spelter. Average for 1917—11.116. 1918—Janu 








9.60. February, 9.60. March, 9.40. April, 8.50. May, 8.95 
MAY MOVEMENTS IN METALS 
COPPER Highest. Lowest Avera 
Lake ; *23.50 *23.50 *23.50 
Electrolvtic *23.50 *23.50 23 
Casting *23.50 *23.50 *23.50 
rin *y- eee .market nominal; no metal offeri 
LEAD ; sod 7.30 7.00 7.0 
Spe.ter (Brass Special) . 7.625 6.875 7 Ar 
Ck a a 13.00 12.00 12.4 
ALUMINUM ....... ro 32.10 32.10 32.10 
QuicksiLver (per flask) $125.00 $115.00 $118. 
SILVER (cts. per oz.) WY 991, 99.50 


*Government price. 


INQUIRIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Under the directory of “Trade Wants” (published eac! 
month in the rear advertising pages), will be found a num 
ber of inquiries and opportunities which, if followed up, are 
a means of securing business. Our “Trade Want Directory 
fills wants of all kinds, assists in the buying and selling © 
metals, machinery, foundry and platers’ supplies, procure 
positions and secures capable assistants. See Want Ad 
pages. 
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NEW METALS 


100 to 32.00 Old Nickel 





er—Duty ree. PLate, Bar, INcGoT AN LD ( 
Manufactured 5 per centum 
Electrolytic, carload lots, nom. ] = 
Lake, carload lots, nominal... | u —_ i 
Casting, carload lots, nominal 23 
Duty Free 
Straits of Malacca, carload lots fered 
Duty Pig, Bars and Old, 25‘ pe nd e¢ 
20%. Pig lead, carload lots 7.125 
rer—Duty 15% 
Brass Special sees 7.50 
Prime Western, carload lots, nominal 7.50 
MINUM—Duty Crude, 2c. per Plate 
bars and rods, 3 per lb. 
Small lots, f. o. b. factory 
100-Ib., f. o factory 
Ton lots, f. o. b. factory Government 33.00 
imony—Duty 10% 
Cookson’s, Hallet’s or America : min 
Chinese, Japanese, Wah Chang WCC, brand t 12 
ceEL—Duty Ingot, 10%. Sheet, strip ar ire, 20 
ad valorem 
Shot or Ingots 10 $3 
CTROLYTIC—5 cents per pound extra 
MANGANESE METAI sy mina 
MAGNESIUM Metat—Duty 20% ad valorem (100 II 90 
MUTH—Duty fre 3.50 
MIUM—Duty fre¢ 1.4 
(ROMIUM MeraLt— Duty fre: 7 
BALT—97% pure 3.00 
(JUICKSILVER— Duty 10% per flask of 75 p 100 
PLATINUM—Duty free, per ounce. 05.00 
SILVER—Government assay—Duty free, per : 
GOLD Duty free, per ounce 0.67 
INGOT METALS 
Silicon Copper, 10%........ according to quality 50 to55 
Silicon Copper, 20%. 0 to55 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15% 57° «+to62 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 10% 160 
Manganese Copper, 30%, 2% Iron <i 65 to72 
Phosphor Tin, guaranteed, 5% 1.25 tol.30 
Phosphor Tin, no guarantee 1.10 tol.l 
Brass Ingot, Yellow. 17 tol9 
Brass Ingot, Red. 126 
‘ronze Ingot 24'4to025 
Parsons Manganese Bronze Ingots 30'4t032 
Manganese Bronze Castings. 10 to50 
Manganese Bronze Ingots... 26 to30 
Phosphor Bronze ......... 24 to30 
Casting Aluminum Alloys 38 = t039 
= _ -_ 
OLD METALS 
Buying Prices Selling Prices 
2.00 Heavy Cut Copper 23.50 
2 OO Copper Wire 23.50 
900 Light Copper s 21.00 
21.00 Heavy Mach. Comp 23.50 
14.00 Heavy Brass 16.00 
10.50 Light Brass Ne 12.50 
3.00 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turning 13.50 
8.00 No. 1 Cemp. Turnings 21.00 
6.00 Heavy Lead ........ 6.50 
5.25 Zine Scrap tye .2 AO 
0.00 to 13.00 Scrap Aluminum Turnings 11.00 to 14.00 
00 to 21.50 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloy 21.00 to 23.00 
00 to 28.00 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (nev 28.00 to 30.00 
00 No. 1 Pewter ~.......... 60.00 
00 to 23.00 Old Nickel anodes ..25.00 to 26.00 


34.00 to 36.00 





PRICES OF COPPER SHEET 
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FOR OPPER SHEET 


Circles, 8 in. diameter and large: egments and pattern 
heets, ad 1 er | ri sheet copper re 
uired t ther n 3« 

Circles le tha in diamete nce per pound over 
price t sheet coppet it them from : 7 ° 

Cold or hard rolled copper, 14 per square foot and heavier, 
idvance per pound er foregoing prices ay” 

Cold or hard rolled copper, lighter than 14 oz. per square 
foot, advance per pound over foregoing prices ae 

Cold rolled annealed copper, the same price as cold rolled 
copper 
All polished copper, 20 in. wide and under, advance pet 
square foot over the price of cold rolled copper lc 

\ll polished copper, over 20 in. wide, advance per square 
foot over the price ol cold rolled coppel , , . a 

lor poli hing both icle ‘ double the above price. 

The polishing extra for circles and segments to be charged 
on the full size of the sheet from which they are cut 

Cold rolled copper, prepared suitable for polishing, sam 
prices and extras as polished copper 

\ll planished copper, advance per square foot over the prices 
for polished copper bee ' eis lc 

PINNING 
linning sheets on one side, all sizes, per square foot 5¢ 
lor tinning both sides double the above price 

Extra for tinning or polishing circles and segments, to be 


charged on the full siz 


cut. 


of the sheet from which they are 


For tinning edges of sheets, one or both sides, prices shall be 


the same as for tinning all of one side of the specified sheet 


OvaL Copper Bottom 
finned One Side 
16 oz. to square foot and heavier, per pound Base 
15 oz. to square foot per lb., advance over base ‘ c 
pl > _ ah Ne zg > . , er 
3M “ as “4 “ «“ a 1tKe 
] > “ “ “ i “ “ Lh) ry 2c. 
11 “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 3c. 
mo“ “ « “ 4 “ “ « yy 
Lighter than 10 oz. to square foot, per pound 7¢ 


Round copper bottoms, tinned one side, 8 in. (203.2) di 
(431.8) diameter, both inclusive, lc. per Ib 


advance over ovals 


ameter to 17 in 


Copper circles, tinned one side, i 


ss than 8 in 
3c per Ib, additional 
Copper! circles, 


not classed as copper bottoms 


Polished oval and round tinned copper bottoms, same advance 


as for sheets 


Coprer ANopes or Battery PLATES Not LARGER 
¢ in. (9.5) and thicker, untrimmed... : e ; Ib 
ig in (9.5) and thicker, trimmed to size.... pas lb 


If drilled, full weight before drilling to be charged 


NicKEL-PLATED Copper. 
Net Cash Prices 
Sheets 14 x 48 (355.6 x 1219.2) inches 


Advance Plating 


over base per 
per Ib. sheet 
14 and 16 oz. and heavier, by the case of 
500 pounds and over. 9% 6c 40c. 
14 and 16 oz. and heavier, less than one cas 7c. 42c. 
12 oz. and lighter, by the case Sc. 40c 
12 oz. and lighter, less than one case....... 9c, 42c. 





(203.2) diameter, 


tinned one side, over 17 in. (431.8) diameter, 


Puan 20 x WO. 


301LER SIZES. 
Over 12 (.40) Oz. 
y the se of 500 Ilbs., 7 in (177.8) (14 x 52) 
(355.6 x 


REY fe erin Scaen Cee Prec ces 6 4 

By the case of 500 Ibs., 8 in. (203.2) (14 x 56) 

CB5S6 x TEE sev cccn Re See ee $5, 
By e case of 500 lbs., 9 in. (227.6) (14 x 60) 

CoS. & Se caceoes wwe Sarita aK Ses Aire . oe 50 

For less quantity than one case, add 2c. per lb.; 12 oz 
lighte idd 3c. per Ib 

TINNING. 

For per nickel plated on one side and tinned on the ot! 
dd fe 
Mee S12CS, POY SGMNTE BOGE. ow kis vccsccvses ; eben, 3 

NOTE [he figures in heavy face type in all cases repré 


metric measurements. 


BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS 


) 


26'\4c. per Ib. base. 


~ SOLDERING COPPERS 


300 Ibs. and over in one order...............38¢ per Ib. ba 
100 | to 300 Ibs. in one order........ nee 
Less than 100 lbs. in ome order.......... ..40 


SEAMLESS COPPER TUBING 


38 to 41c. per lb. base. 


BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 
1918, 


In effect January 3, 


lo customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more per yeat 
Net base per Ib 
High Brass. Low Brass. Bron 


NL. -c <a Bint: bin bU be Dataset . $0.28 $0.31 $0.33 
Wire see be eel & & 28 32 34 
MON scdnstaccanscebseeeee es rae .26 32 34 
I I aii. wie aly iniias 36 4) 
Open SOnita CROAT 6 ck cece ie ote ce 36 4] 
Angles and channels........<:.... 36 +] 


To customers who buy less than 5,000 Ibs, per year 


_ Net base per lb 
High Brass. Low Brass. Bron 


Et ORE Rap ee Ay, Pee $0.29 $0.32 $0.34 
Le Py ee 29Y4 33Y, 35 
Rod on « Ate hy ete Peta 2714 33% 35 
Breses Cee oi sk viv sicces ‘ 31% 42 
Open seam tubing .... Sate wil 39% A2 
Angles and channels............. YEA $2 
| Nore. Net extras for quality for both sections of above met 
prices are not quoted due to the fluctuations in the price 


Z11K Ed | 


SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING 


35 to 38% base. 





SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING—IRON PIPE SIZES 


35% to 38% base. 





IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED 


Due to fluctuations of the metal market we are unable to quot 
these 


prices. 

TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
RG. rN A 6 i iii beh odd Jade cea Bats de 33'%4c. net ba 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”) 30c. 

Muntz or Yellow Metal Rectangular sheets other 
eS Ee eS aR A ee 33c . 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod .................. 3le re 


Above are for 100 Ibs. or more in one order. 
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ZINC SHEET 


sheet, 15%. Cents per Ib. 
rload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, 15Sc. basis, less 8% 
isks, jobbers’ prices..... a) RE Se ; 16u%c. 
ven casks, jobbers’ prices............... aie 17c. 


e above mill prices have been fixed by the United States 
rnment, applying to civilian population of the United States 
allied governments. 


ALUMINUM SHEET, ROD AND WIRE 


Sheet Aluminum, outside market contract base price, 40c. per 


nd. 
FLAT SHEET 
Price in Cents per Lb. 
1 Ton 15 Ton 50Ton 
Gauge Lots Lots Lots 
18 and heavier 3” to 60” 42.40 42.20 42.00 
19 and 20. nz 3” to 60” 43.50 43.30 43.10 
{ 3” to 30” 45.80 45.60 45.40 
21 to 24, incl | 30” to 48” 48.00 47.80 47.00 
| 48” to 60” 51.40 51.20 51.00 
5 and 26 § 3” to 30” 49.20 4900 48.80 
= 130" to 48” «5140 51.20 51,00 
0 2 { 3” to 30” 50.30 50.10 49.90 
itn Sm ae 130” to 48" 53.70 53.50 53.30 
1g { 3” to 30” 52.50 52.30 52.10 
ea 130” to 48” 55.90 55.70 55.50 
No, sde<aks deore hia Wea 55.90 55.70 55.50 
) 30” to 48” 60.40 60.20 60.00 
‘0 Tn 58.20 58.00 57.80 
ROD. 


B. & S. Gauge. 
¥%." to 1” Advancing by 32nds | 


] to 5%” ” * 16ths }98% rolled, 43.10 cents per Ib 
25%” to 34%” 24 “  8ths J 

"to %", 98% rolled and drawn... ...-48.80 cents per Ib. 
WIRE. 


Definition: Round—less than *%%” diameter. Other shapes—less 
than 34” greatest diameter. 


Price in Cents Per Lb 


3. & S. Gauge. Spools. On Spools. In Coils. 
fos. 2 to 10, inclusive...... 50 Ib. $.465 $.437 
{Ce 2 6 - Pe ae 499 465 
NOG, ERMINE, bacccvccctecd’ Ore 533 493 
Nos. 15 and 16...... . 2 Ib. oll 549 
"_  » idene > ae 689 C6 
> ee sna. ee 714 718 
ly) Esc biscvveerernas >; re 815 803 
Ms & 0:8. Ges 00 Wee bons 10 Ib. 1,050 915 
(5 Se ican ew 1.185 1.028 
a) tis Gi wae vise ae 5 or 2 bb. 1.421 
SME wiis a vicles spe cede 5 or 2 lb. 1.646 
eee 5 or 2 lb. 1.928 
NS re 1 Ib. 2.321 
See 1 tb. 2.771 

RAE Sve 00 pee de oe 9s V4 Ib. 3.840 


rer Y, Ib. 5.021 





GRADE “B” NICKEL SILVER SHEET METAL 


Quality Net per Ib Quality Net per | 
5% $2140. lov 4/¢ 
Ss $3 c 1IS% - }, ( 
10° 4344¢ 20% } ‘ 
12% 45 25 7 
15% F 19, 30% 6244 


NICKEL SILVER WIRE 


Quality Net per Ib. Quality Net per | 
5% eee cee t4c 15 ‘ ‘ 
8% , os @e 16‘ , 
10% ) 48c. 18% 4 
12% : ; 50c. 30% 70% 
The above Base Prices are subject to additions for extras a 
per list printed in Brass Manufacturers’ Price List and from such 
extras 50% discount will be allowed. The above base prices and 
discounts are named only to wholesale buyers who purchase in 
good quantities. Prices on small lots are correspondingly higher 


BLOCK TIN SHEET AND BRITANNIA METAL 


Block lin Sheet 18” wide or less No. 260 B. & S 


(Grau 
thicker. 100 Ibs. or more, 10c. over.Pig Tin to 100 Il 
over 25 to 50 lbs., l7c. ove r, les than 25 Ibs., 2c. over 
No. 1 Britannia—18” wide or les No. 260 B. & S. Gaugt 
thicker. 100 Ibs. or more, 10c. over Pig Tin 0 to 100 Ib me Y. 
over, 25 to 50 Ibs., 15c. over, le than 25 Ibs., 25c. ove 


\bove prices f. o. b. mill 


Prices on wider or thinner metal on request 


LEAD FOIL 


Base price—5.75 cents per Ib 


TIN FOIL 


Base price—No quotation 


PLATERS METALS 


Platers’ bar in the rough, 65c. net 

Nickel silver platers’ bars dependent on the percentage of 
nickel, quantity and general character of the order 

Platers’ metal, so called, is very thin metal not made by the 
larger mills and for which prices are quoted on application to 
the manutacturet 


SILVER SHEET 


Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are quoted at above the pric« 
of bullion. Manufacturers state that as silver is selling at a 
premium at the present time they are unable to give any quotation 


NICKEL ANODES 


85 to 87% purity 52'4c. per Ib 
90 to 929% = ‘ - 5 ” 
95 to 97% ae Nae ta Badd e's ; Torre aie 
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CHEMICALS 


Acid 
boric ( tal 
i] ] " ( m 
: 
| 1. } J 
; 
tr ( 
t 42 
wphu ( 
\lcol 
Denat ‘ 
\lun 
Lump 
Pow de 
Aluminum ily 1 


\luminum 
\mmonium 


ulp| ate te 


\rgol | ee | in urt 
Asphaltur 

Benzol, put 

Blue Vits ] { pp Suly te 
Borax ( tal odium | at 
Calciut Car nate (Pre yitated 
Carb I pl 


Cobalt ( | | 
Coppe 
Acetate Verd rl 
} , te 


Larbonat 
Cyanide 
Sulphate 
opperas 
Corrosive Sublimate, see Mercury 


sf 





ream \¢ 


_rocus 


lextrin 
tmery Flour 
Flint, powdered 

lluor-spar (Calcie fluoride 
Fusel Oil 

Gold Chloride 

Gum 
Sandara 
Shellac 
[ron Sulphate, see Copperas 
Lead Acetate 


Yellow Oxid 


(Sugar of Lead) 
( Litharge ) 
Mercury Bichloride (( 
Nickel 

Carbonate, 

Chloride 

Salts, singel 

Salts, double 
Paraffin 
Phosphorus—Duty free, 
Potash, Caustic (Potassium 
Lump 


Potassium Bichromate 


orrostve Sul 


according t 


Hydrate) 
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12.00 


UO 


nominal 
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lphur (Brim 


( h le 
li Comp 
Ve i £ S Sec 
Water Glass A 
\\ 
Bee \ te 


Yellow 
Whiting 
hloride 
(yanide 
Sulphate 


Open buffs, 
12 inch, 20 ply 
fi * ees 
> +20 


14 , 20 


Bleached and 
Colored 


White Spanish 
Diameter 

6 to 9 inch 

10 to 16 “ 





1918 


( honate 34.36% 
, 98-99 
T 
} 
( 
RR 
! 
{ al , 
f Ammonium Chloride) 
. 
(} r ry 
1 
ite in nce le 
“ \ CQ 
~ n 
( Bora 


pper Acetate 


Sodium Silicate 


rel bleached 


Zinc, Carbonate 


COTTON 


BUFFS 





100 sections 


! (nominal). 
64/68, cloth 


64/68 ‘ 
4 Q? 
84/92 


ewed buffs per pound 


unbleached 


FELT WHEELS 


Thickness 
1 to 3 inch 
J 
From ! 
Over 3 inch 
Under % inch 


Mexican Wheels 


Diameter 
6 to 9 inch 
10 to 16 
6 to 16 ms 
Over 16 “ 
6 to 16 = 


Thickness 
! to 3 inch 
SF Be 
From 4 
Over 3 inch. 
Under % inch... 


*Wholesale price. 


Vol 


16. 


inch to less than 1 inch 


inch to less than 1 inch 


No 




















